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more slices...more flavor...more protein, too! 


Juity Meat Loaf 


mave witn Instant 
PET NONFAT DRY MILK 








Two extra slices from a pound of meat, more of the rich meat-juice 
flavor, and an extra amount of high-quality protein . . . in a meat loaf 
unusually tender and juicy. That's JUICY MEAT LOAF, made the new 
way with Instant PET Nonfat Dry Milk. 


Used in dry form in this recipe, Instant Pet absorbs the meat juices, 
extends the flavor of the loaf as well as the size. And, since nonfat dry 
milk is the richest source of high-quality protein among common 
foods, it adds a significant amount of this important nutrient. 


Yet it adds so little to the cost! Instant PET Nonfat Dry Milk, fresh 
pasteurized milk with only fat and water removed, costs only half as 
much as bottled milk. 


JUICY MEAT LOAF 


Turn on oven and set at 350° (moderate). 
Mix well, then with wet hands shape well into a loaf: 
1 Ib. ground lean beef 24 cup Instant PET Nonfat 
4 cup uncooked rolled oats Dry Milk 
\ cup finely cut onion 1% teaspoons salt 
1 cup drained, canned tomatoes \% teaspoon pepper 
Place loaf in shallow baking pan. Bake on center rack of oven | 
hour or until brown. Makes 4 servings. 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. © PET WILK COMPANY @ ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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| ‘Introducing 
New Professional -Type 


Polisher-Scrubber 
for Home Use 









Exclusive design of the new 
Johnson’s Wax Polisher-Scrubber 


more efficient, easier to handle 


Lightweight Construction. Scronger yet lighter 
materials, such as molded cover and aluminum 
base, make machine exceptionally easy to 
carry from room to room. It weighs only a few 
ounces over 11 Ibs 


Exclusive Automatic Shut-off Switch. Special 
toggle switch automatically shuts off machine 
when handle is raised near vertical. This safety 
switch prevents the machine from operating 
until the handle is in the proper position. Swirl 
ing and loss of control are entirely eliminated 


Mar-proof Molded Housing. The molded 
butyrate cover has color all the way through 
Can't chip— won't dent—never gets dull and is 








impervious to strong cleaners 


Big Professional-type Brushes. Like the 
miachines used in commercial floor maintenance, 
this Polisher-Scrubber uses one large brush for 
polishing (and another for scrubbing), because 
a single dem provides better balance, does not 
wear unevenly, hugs the floor, concentrates more 
work weight over the brush, and permits greater 
floor coverage in less time. Specially designed 
to polish and scrub right up to baseboard 





Special Discount for Home Economists! 
Write for information sheet and educators’ price 
This mact e¢ retails at $69.50. Some of you have 
seen the Polisher-Scrubber in test markets. It is 
now being distributed nationally in appliance stores, 


department stores and hardware-appliance stores 


Tanai 


Consumer (dur atior Ovrector 


JOHNSON’S WAX « 
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Biscuits made easy the way! 


FY 













BASIC BISCUIT RECIPE 
(makes 16 to 20 medium biscuits 
2 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
Vs cup Crisco* 

% cup milk 





—— 
. om = abe 
*for richer biscuits, use “ cup Crisco 


Cut in Crisco with pastry blender, Add milk, stirring until dough holds 











fork, or two knives until mixture looks together. Place on lightly floured can 
like coarse meal. Crisco is creamier vas or board. Knead the dough sev 
than any other vegetable shortening eral times as shown 

Following recipe, mix the dry ingredi- So students find it blends easily with 

ents in a bowl. dry ingredients. 





bap af 
poe. 


Roll the dough ‘4 inch thick for thin, Cut with floured biscuit cutter as For soft sides, arrange biscuits with 


crusty biscuits ... or ‘4% inch thick shown. Or for variety and speed, cut sides touching. For crusty sides, set | 
for higher, fluffy biscuits. Either way, in squares or diamonds with knife inch apart. Bake in hot oven (450°F 

they'll come out light and tender, Leftover dough may be re-rolled and 10-12 minutes. Because Crisco comes 
made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco cut. Place on ungreased baking sheet to you fresher, stays fresher than any 


other shortening, your hot breads will! 
be delicately flavored, delicious 


Bake and fry with 


CRISCO 


Its digestible! 


<—=> 


more delicious recipes 
see Crisco’s new 
Recipe Round-Up Label 


For 


x can ae 
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A Family is Born... 


The most wonderful thing about a baby is that he (or she) turns people into parents . . . gives form and 
direction to a family circle. A baby brings bigness to love by teaching three hearts to beat as one. A baby gives 


meaning to every daily effort, from the siraplest homemaking task to the loftiest dream for the future 


And because babies are the most important people, they give meaning and direction to the Gerber 


philosophy: “Babies are our business . . . our on/y business.” 


4 Cereals + 5 
Over 60 Strained and G S r b e r S 5 


Junior Foods, y BABY FOODS 
Including Meats 





Fer int of this heart-warmi ture, write: Professional Services Department 252-5,Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich 
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Breakfast Teaching Unit: 


A Basic Breakfast Pattern is as important in 
spring and summer as in winter. It is nutrition 
ally sound, allows for wide menu variation, and 
is outstanding in economy. “A Basic Breakfast 
Pattern” recommended by medical and nutri- 
tion authorities, is shown in full colors on the 
CLASSROOM WALL CHART size 22 x 16° 


The breakfast teaching unit also includes: 


A 24-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE 
BOOK “A Basic Breakfast 
Pattern,” covering 17 in 
formative subjects witt 
illustrations, charts, and 
photographs, edited by 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Pro 
fessor Emeritus of Bio 
chemistry, The Johns Hop 


kins University 


Cereal Teaching Unit: 


lwo good spring recipes for the students t pre 
pare at school or at home are photographically 
illustrated and described step by step on a color 


ful CLASSROOM WALL CHART, size 16° x 


The cereal teaching unit also includes: 


A 24-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE 
BOOK %) Tested Cereal 
Recipes” reporting the re 
esearch studies and conclu 
sions on the ingredient use 
of cereals, and illustrating 
the twenty generic kinds of 
cereals with descriptions 
Edited by Laura Deep 
house, Director of Home 
Economics Dept., School 
City of South Bend, Ind 


\ FREE MATERIALS SENT CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 


to the better ment of matsoned nutritior 


UPON YOUR REQUEST 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
i 
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These booklets are available to help you 
teach your textile and clothing classes 





















! 
! 
! 
| 
I HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 
FABRICS WISELY discusses 
J various fabric characteristics and 
J how fabrics should be handled in 
I sewing —gathers, pleats, tucks, 
J etc. How to choose the best fab- 
. ric to suit a pattern. 
! 
! 
| 
| 
THE STORY OF FIBERS Se  — —— 
AND FABRICS explains the | 
basic differences of how yarns are | 
made and how these yarns are j 
used in fabrics. A discussion on | 
blended fabrics and on care is | 
included THE STORY OF COLOR IN 
! FABRICS describes the newest 
-| development — sealed-in color 
J that resists fading from washing 
J sunlight, perspiration, gas fumes 
and other normal color hazards 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
IE 
| 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| IMPORTANT THINGS TO 
| KNOW ABOUT ACETATE 
| TRICOT tells exactly how knit 
| fabrics are made. Professional! 
THE LIGHT TOUCH gives | methods for sewing, cutting 
tips on ironing acetate fabrics | pressing and finishing acetate 
how to dampen, how to press | tricot are explained 
gathers, seams and darts. In | 
chudes 6 easy ironing rules. | 
| 
| 
| 





These five booklets deal with fibers, fabrics, colors, ironing, and choosing the right 
fabric to suit a pattern. They are clearly illustrated and to the point. We'll send as many 






as you need to supply your classes. Just clip the coupon in the coupon section. 





CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 16 
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NEW COLOR FILMSTRIP 
rrom Betty Crocker 
“FASHIONS IN FOOD” 


The story of baking mixes and pans to match 


Now—after thorough testing, surveying and 

experimentation by the Betty Crocker Depart- 
AVAILABLE FOR ment of General Mills, comes the complete story 
of the important role pans play in the success of 


FREE CHOWING any baking. 


Told in narrative style that your students 


will find fun as well as informative, “‘Fashions in 


ion Guide - - : , . 
elilustrated Norratt Food”’ answers provocative questions like these: 
ip projector 
m. filmstrip P 
eUses 35 ™ 


all in color 
@ Why do pies get pale ond soggy on the 


e7/4 frames 
bottom? 


_— 

e Running time 25 minute 

_— 
Suggested discussion highlig 

* 


@ Why do cakes run over in the oven? 


Share this ; @ Why do biscuits burn on the bottom? 
important story A @ How do time and cost of mixes compore 


with foods baked from a recipe? 


with your students ! @ What are some intriguing ideas for using 


mixes? 


General Mills, inc 
Film Library, Dept. No. 820 
400 2nd Avenue South, Minneopolis, Minnesota 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


To reserve your Fashions in Food 
filmstrip for FREE SHOWING 


Please send your filmstrip, “Fashions in Food” for a free showing 


1st CHOICE 2nd CHOICE 
| would like to purchase a print at $3.00. Enclosed find check 
or money order Please send print and invoice for $3.00 


School or orgenization 
Address 


General Mills, Inc. 


——————s 








-.- NEW MOVIE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


AS A TEACHING AID FOR TEEN -AGERS — 


NARRATED BY IDA JEAN KAIN 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION LAKELAND. FLORIDA 


all 


Short-cutter grapefruit knife 

saves time in preparing grapefruit 

halves. 35¢ in coin or 3 for $1.00. Mail orders 
to Florida Grapefruit, Box 811, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GRAPEFRUIT + CRANGES + TANGERINES 
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New-Model SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting lable 


Saves Space 


Specially designed to relieve the 
cramped conditionsof many sewing class- 
rooms, the new SINGER* Table actually 
fits more sewing machines into a limited 
space. 

One Table provides full-sized SINGER® 
Machines for 2 students, work space for 
2 more—and converts into one large cut- 
ting table! There’s no need for individual 
machine cabinets—extra cutting tables. 

These SINGER Tables make excellent 
use of space—make your classroom look 


much bigger, much brighter. 


rr 


Has All These Advanced Features 


dra are lowered into table 


deep openings to acc 
standard tote trays 


¢ Two handy wers—plus two 


mmod ate ¢ Dustproof shields—completely 


1" 


aul enclose machines when not in use 


¢ Drop leaf for extra space. (Sec ¢ Tamper-proof locks on panels 

* lable in beautiful 
blond or dark wood 

¢ Durable “Formica” top, 
rt blond, dark or different colors 

OY" x 42" x 30” 13” 


drop leaf 


ond leaf available for other end 


if de sire d 


available 


levers 


¢ Built-in knee choice 
gr vunded 


off 


when machines 


¢ All metal parts 


*DSalety switch—curs power * Size with 


automatically 


* SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*a Trade " urANY 


Caprrigmt. U 5 A » Tw oR MANUFACTURING 


¢ THE SINGER MA racTuR 


PANY All rights reserved fer all countries 








Saves Time 


The machines drop down into the 
SINGER Table, and removable panels slip 
into place to provide a complete surface 
for pattern pinning and cutting. 

There’s no waiting for cutting or sew- 
ing space. No shifting and shuffling 
around. Noconfusion. In short, no wasted 
time. 

Designed with the help of leading home 
economics supervisors, the new SINGER 


Table meets corery sewing room need! 


Special school discount 


with any full-sized SINGER heads you prefer 
Straight-Needle, Swing-Needle*® or Slant 


Ne edle ° 
For free folder 


— giving specifications of new SINGER Table and 


suggested classroom layouts, mal this coupon 








SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Dept., 149 Groadwey, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
Please send folcere giving details about Combi 
Sewing and Cutting Table, and showing 
suggest Laseroc ts 
C—O ee allah 
OEE 
School = OOS - 
EEE - 
—————rt TT a 
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Begin 1955 with a new 
Money Management Library 


Never before—even from HFC 


—have you had such 


ce ympact, 


complete library of up-to-the-minute money management booklets 


and filmstrip lectures to help teach buymanship and the wise han- 


dling of money. 


All of these teaching aids have been thoroughly 


checked with authorities in education, government, and industry. 





oo a quarter of a century, educators like yourself 

have turned to HFC for practical help in teaching 
both students and adults the facts about money manage- 
ment. Tlirough its Consumer Education Department, 
HFC has developed and made available material that is 
as interesting as it is practical. 

Since 1929, requests for more than 20 million book- 
lets and countless filmstrip lectures have come into 
HFC’s Consumer Education Department from teachers, 
women's club members, librarians, social workers, 
business and government personnel. These materials 
are supplied at a nominal cost and contain no advertising 

HFC is justly proud of the role these teaching aids 
have played in helping develop better money sense 
and sounder standards of values among Americans, 
both young and old. We are espec ially pleased that at 
this quarter-of-a-century anniversary we can offer you 
our newly revised Money Management Library and 
five filmstrip lectures. Read the descriptive details 


and send for your Money Management materials today. 


wector of Comsumer Education e Movsehoid fmonce Corporation 


12 Beoklets— Some of these booklets are new. The others are 
rm pletely revised to include buymanship data These « mpre 
hensive booklets give information on how to plan spending 


recognize values, and buy for specific purposes 


Your Budget (1954) A personalized system for planning and managing 
income Children’s Spending (/%>.) Pr il help for teaching 
children how to handle money. Fer Young Moderns 4 } ‘ 


wise handling of money to teen-agers. Your Health Deller 4) H 


» spend wisely to maintain health, how to meet 
Your Feed Dollar (/954) ¢ les for me nning, budgeting 
und buying food. Your Clothing Deller (1954) The nf 
m fibers, fabrics, wardrobe planning hasing Your Shelter 
Dollar 154) Pointers on buying, b ng and financing 
check list for renting. Your Heme Furnishings Doller 52) Furs 
ings and decorating ideas including buying guides. Your Equipment 


Deller (1954) Planning and selection of equipment for food prepara 
hon and sterage, for laundry and home cicaning. Your Recreetion Deller 
(2952) How fo pian recreation to get the most from icisure time Your 
Shopping Deller (/9)) How to buy how to judge value how to 
Consumer Credit Fects for You W52) 


hecome « shillful shons 


Explains hi fferent forms of comsumer crediul 
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Money Management Program 





in Consumer E 





Money Management Filmstrip Lectures 
now present both money management 


mation 


clude a silent filmstrip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a script 


to read while pictures are shown, and program pointers on film 


strip presentation. 


of showing date. 


Budgeting for Better Living— Dramatis 


easy way to budget family expenditures 


Whet is Your Shepping Score? 
techniques 


i wise buying 
Dressing Well Is o Game — Practical 


caring for clothes for every fam 


How te Stretch Your Food Dollars 


} 


I nnming and 4 nur food for the family 


Hew te Use Consumer Credit Wisely — [/ramat 


m por ’ fore to family 


Household Finance Corporation 


They are available on free loan. Filmstrip lectures in 


Please reserve at least one month in advance 
presentation of a practical and 
inalysis of shopping habits, 
suggestions for plann ng 


ly member 


Nutrition wise. budget wise ideas for 


ind national 


HFC filmstrip lectures 


and buymanship infor 


showing 


buying 


fon of 


economy 
> 


’ N 


Send for your booklets and filmstrips today! 


Consumer Education Department No. BW-1-5 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Please send n 


below, plus an attractive «slipcase 


© the 


handling and mailing costs 


Please send me mes of the bux 

pe t ale ver hand g and mai 
Ameemnt 
Capies B snc berme d 


Your Budget 
hidrens Spending 
For Young Modern 
Your Heolth Dollar 
Your Food Ouiler 
Your Clothing Dollar 


Your Shetter Dollar 


eoocoror rr or ee OO OO OS Onan eee eee ane a ae ee Ee ee 
7 


mplete library whict 


ncludes all booklets listed 


ee $1.00 t« 


lustrated. | enclo cover 


klets checked below. I enclose 10¢ 
ing sts 
Neo. of Amaomnt 
( ope bo echone d 


Your Home Furnishings 
Dolior 

Your Equipment Dollar 

Your Recreation Dollar 

Your Shoppmg Dolior 
omwmer Credit 


Focts for You 


Tete! Amount Enciosed 


ucation * * 


Consumer Education Department 


fp 


™“ 


Si HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


van for one week, the film 
ched bee low listed 


one month in advance of date I plan 


Please send me, on free 


strip lectures | have ch 1 have 
dates at least 
to show the m 


Preferred Alternate 


Date Date 
Budgeting for Better Living 
275 min. be) 
Whet bs You Shopping Score? 
am b @) 
Dressing Well ls o Gome 
Sam. to 
Hoe to Stretch Your tood Dollars 
27 =m. color 
How to Vee Comemer Cred? Wirely 
76mm tb © 
Name 
4ddrves 
i Jame Mesir 
heed (h agar: wat 





























@ AHEA Executive Committee Meets in 

Washington 

The AHEA executive committee held its regular 
midyear meeting at the AHEA headquarters build- 
ing in Washington January 15, 16, and 17 with all 
members of the committee present. The committee 
includes all of the elected officers, one section chair- 
man—who represents all section chairmen, and one 
state home economics association president—who 
represents state associations. 

Annual meeting. The committee reviewed two 
recommendations relating to an increase in regis- 
tration fees—one from the special committee that 
reviewed AHEA’s financial structure last fall and 
the other from the program-planning committee for 
the annual meeting. A recommendation from mem- 
bers of the home economists in homemaking section 
that husbands of members be given special con- 
sideration in regard to registration fees was also 
considered and a joint member-spouse fee estab- 
lished. Registration fees for the 1955 annual meet- 
ing, as approved by the executive committee, are: 


Member—entire meeting $5; day registration $2.50 

Nonmember—entire meeting $8; day registration $3.50 

College club members—entire meeting $1 

Member-spouse—entire meeting $8 for the two, $4 for one 
day 

1955 election. The executive committee approved 
another year's trial with the voting plan used last 
year whereby members might vote in as many 
subject-matter sections as they wish. This plan 
allows members interested in several subject-matter 
areas to vote for officers in each of these areas. 
Members will continue to vote in only one pro- 
fessional section. This is an important election year, 
for a president-elect tops the 1955 slate. 

Office furnishings for headquarters building. The 
executive committee authorized the executive secre- 
tary to continue with the furnishing plan for the 
AHEA headquarters building. Offices are next on 
the furnishing plan. 

International activities. A group of members who 
have attended International Congresses of Home 
Economics or who have had experience in teaching 


or other programs abroad were invited to the execu- 
tive committee meeting on Sunday to discuss the 
Association's role in the International Federation of 
Home Economics and possible further follow-up of 
the recommendations from the conference on the 
Home Economist in Expanding Programs of Inter- 
national Service, held last May. 


® AHEA President Appointed to 
Food and Drug Committee 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has appointed Catherine 
T. Dennis, president of AHEA, to a national 14- 
member committee “to evaluate the adequacy of 
enforcement of the Federal pure food and drug 
laws.” The committee will meet in Washington 
several times during the spring 


®@ Federal Aid for Schooi Construction 


To alert representatives of national organizations 
to school legislation that may be considered by the 
84th Congress, the National Education Association 
of the United States sponsored a meeting on federal 
aid for school construction in Washington January 
11, 1955. Forty national organizations participated, 
with the AHEA being represented by its legislative 
committee chairman, Mrs. Margaret Work 

President Eisenhower is expected to send a mes 
sage on education to Congress sometime this month 
but what will be included in the message or what 
legislative action Congress will take is still to be 
seen 

Early in January several bills dealing with school 
construction had been introduced into the 84th 
Congress. Among these are S 5 
Lister Hill and 18 other senators, providing for $500 
million for school construction, and HR 14 and HR 


introduced by 


15 (identical—one being introduced by a republi 
can and the other by a democrat), which provide 
no specified amounts. 

Since the AHEA legislative program includes sup- 
port of legislation designed “to provide for public 
school construction where AHEA 
legislative committee urges individual members of 
AHEA and state associations to keep in touch with 
congressmen from their districts on school construc- 
tion legislation, to obtain copies of, to study, and 
to urge suitable action on bills dealing with school 
construction and other aspects of the AHEA legis- 
lative “plank” on Education. 


needed,” the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
Headquarters: Minneapolis Auditorium 


84 
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The Satisfactions of Administrative Work 


HE broad field of home economics is replete 

with positions in administrative management, 
many of which could be described as excellent 
opportunities for the investment of a decade, two 
decades, or a professional lifetime. Deanships, de- 
partment headships, state home demonstration 
leaderships, state supervisorships in home eco- 
nomics, positions of administrative dietitians, the 
chairmanships of home economics research pro- 
grams and of the educational and public relations 
programs in business and industry comprise an ex- 
tensive but admittedly incomplete list of the ad- 
ministrative or executive posts open to home 
economists prepared for and interested in such 
placement. 

Though the titles vary widely, a study of the job 
descriptions will show more likenesses than differ- 
ences in the pattern of responsibilities each of 
these administrators is expected to assume. The 
major duties, almost without exception, tend to be 
grouped about the three “M's”: man (and/or 
woman) power, money, and material. Sometimes, 
morale, a phase of the first “M,” man power, is 
separated out for emphasis, and the list of group- 
ings of responsibilities then reads: man power, 
morale, money, and material. Actually each of 
these impinges upon, intertwines with, and relates 
to the others, so that their separation for considera- 
tion is an arbitrary matter. There is inevitable over- 
lapping in a point-by-point consideration of the 
subject. Even so, a brief presentation of that sort 
may help us. 


Man Power 


Each administrator or executive must select and 
maintain personnel to carry forward effectively the 
program of work of the employing agency. Wise 
selection, adequate in-service stimulus toward con- 
tinuing personal growth and professional develop- 
ment, and promotion of staff members to new and 
heavier responsibilities when readiness for these is 
indicated are aspects of effective personnel manage- 
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ment. One might venture to recall that the ad- 
ministrator herself is a member of the staff, a part 
of the personnel. Her plans for her own continuing 
personal growth need to be as specific and down- 
to-earth as any she may help formulate for any 
member of her staff to aid her search for in-service 
stimulus toward full maturity and continued de- 
velopment as a member of a profession. Fortu- 
nately or otherwise, the administrator rarely needs 
to seek for new and heavier responsibilities. These 
tend to devolve upon her in “bunches and clusters.” 
Perhaps her need is for imagination as to how these 
may have wider dispersion “for the good of the 
order.” 

As a citizen in a democracy and adhering to its 
expressed ideals and philosophy, the home eco- 
nomics administrator finds herself involved in 
formulating personal and professional codes in 
keeping therewith and in evolving procedures 
which will bring democracy into action in the daily 
routine of the organization. 

Only as the personnel policies under which her 
staff operates reflect respect for the individual and 
concern with his creative participation in a free 
society can an administrator feel that she is sharing 
in the evolution of an increasingly moral political 
and social order. Success in this regard gives an 
incalculable push to the dispatch of duties grouped 


under the second “M.” 


Morale 


Above and beyond the responsibility of eliciting 
wholehearted co-operation between the members 
of the staff and their administrator is that of extend- 
ing such co-operation among members of the staff 
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and of creating group morale which will make of 
the whole something far greater than the sum of its 
parts. Only when the “we” feeling in the group 
exceeds the “me” feeling can satisfying and pro- 
ductive relationships characterize the development 
of a staff. Then, and then only, are its members 
fully ready to plan a program of work and to 
formulate policies for its direction. Then, they are 
able to “look out of a window in the same direction 
and see the same thing.” The administrator needs 
to sense the approach to this coveted oneness so 
that neither unnecessary delay nor ill-timed action 
may imperil the success of group effort. 


Money and Material 


Each administrator has not only the 
bilities of providing the necessary “man power” or 
“woman power” for the job and for developing 
but also that of two more “M's” 


responsi- 


high morale 


money needed to finance the work without undue 
stress and strain; and material, that is, the space, 
the equipment, and the supplies needed for the 
program to be undertaken. Only as an administra- 
tor is able to provide the financial, physical, psycho- 


logical, social, and economic conditions basic to 
satisfying and effective life and work can she feel 
that she has been able to support fully the stand- 


ards of her profession. 


Personal Satisfactions 


Having scrutinized the character and scope of 
the work of the administrator, attention may well 
be given to the satisfactions which may be derived 
from it. Webster's unabridged dictionary defines 
satisfaction as that which gratifies a desire or want; 
that which makes content. If one seeks further, he 
finds that a need is a state of lacking an essential 
part, a state requiring supply and,‘or relief; and a 
want is defined as the state or fact of being without 
and of having the desire to obtain that which is 
lacking. 

It is evident at present that home economists in 
administrative posts should be financially able to 
have the satisfactions arising from earned salaries 
which provide adequately for food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, operating expenses, and recreation. Doubtless, 
they could also pay the income taxes, interest and 
penalties, contributions to the church, the Com- 
munity Chest, the Red Cross, and related agencies, 
and yet save something | for “rainy days” and those 
disquieting “later years.” They may also have the 
satisfactions arising from seeking employment in 
“a sellers market.” The supply of prospective ap- 
pointees is very short and placement is easy, of 
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almost universal geographic spread, with a wide 
variety of organizations and institutions. 

The emotional satisfactions that may be derived 
from this field seem as assured as the physical ones 
just mentioned. Being so sorely needed, the women 
in this group are highly valued; they are given a 
sense of belonging to the employing organization 
or institution; they move with security in the group 
and are encouraged and appreciated by it. The 
community accepts them with evident ple asure and 
heartwarming respect. They find in the expanding 
program of home economics numerous stimuli to 
continued intellectual effort to discover the truth, 
to relate the parts one knows of the truth, and to 
discern the roads ahead that seem to promise most 
profit through future development. 


Professional Satisfactions 


Deep professional satisfactions arise in the clari- 
fication of accepted goals and in the refinement 
of the processes and procedures devised for their 
attainment. A sharp focus on important values and 
au keen awareness of the role of standards in 
evaluating direction and rate of progress are truly 
rewarding 

As a deepened concern is shown by the adminis 
tration and the staff members for making democ- 
racy work in the functioning of the group, the 
satisfaction of sharing in an important integration 
is experienced. Not only by lips, but also by life, 
is a major commitment served. Shared experiences 
in the line may be stimulating, rewarding, and 
provocative of further effort. The administrator 
may have yet other satisfactions in the continuing 
intellectual and emotional development of person- 
nel under her sphere of influence. One dean has 
a “rosary,” not of simulated pearls but of “stimu- 
lated doctors of philosophy”; 
from the staff, the alumnae group, and the student 
body who have been prodded, encouraged, di- 
rected, and helped to complete programs of ad- 


vanced study and eventually serve along the lines 


names of women 


of their unique fitness. 

Such a serves to keep her mindful of 
the material of rich promise round about, out of 
which the leadership of tomorrow will come. The 
satisfactions it affords have less to do with basking 
in the successes of the past than rejoicing in the 
ongoingness of the best she has had to contribute 
to the profession, improved and transmitted by one 
Inasmuch as 


“rosary” 


generation to the next coming on 
this progression into the future comes from sharing 
ideals, understandings, appreciations, and 


“things not seen with the naked eye,” it 


ideas, 
values, 
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offers the satisfaction of an “invisible immortality” 
perhaps more lasting than that of having one’s 
name on a building or on a roll of the great and 
the mighty 

Perhaps the keenest satisfaction coming to the 
administrator is that of finding in the diverse ex- 
periences of her job adequate, ample, and con 
tinuous stimulus toward the attainment of her own 
maturity. Situations arise daily which test her in- 
sight and sense of relationships, her patience and 
kindness, her acumen and wisdom, her courage and 
understanding. The administrator ever is in a posi- 
tion of being unable to let up and unable to let 
down in her effort to reach adulthood. 

There are other satisfactions than those listed 
above which are highly significant to some, but not 
to all, administrators. Joy in pioneering in new 
endeavors, either in this land or in faraway places, 
appeals to some. Experiences in writing bring 
satisfaction to others, and those in television are 
thrilling to others. In many lines, the way is wide 
open for satisfactions suited to one’s unique talents 
and interests 

It is perhaps fortunate that assurance of im- 
mediate and continuing satisfactions is not auto- 
matically conferred with each appointment to an 
administrative post! Having to earn most of them 
by devoting one’s self wholeheartedly to the job 
at hand brings rich rewards in terms of increased 
insight and greater liking for people. These are 
major gains. Efforts to administer fairly, firmly, and 
kindly may lead to the development of new insights 


SATISFACTIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


and new communications skills in human relation- 


ships. One's increase in mastery along these iines 


can be a fruitful source of continuing satisfaction 


through the vears. 

A long look back over several decades of ad- 
ministrative work has led one woman to appraise 
the satisfactions she had known in this way: 


I like “to make straight the way of the coming vear’; 
hence, the program and policy making is always a deeply 
satisfying experience. I like to see the “right” people in 
the “right” jobs so the choice of personnel has been an 
exhilarating experience. I like seeing people grow in wisdom 
and grace so the planning with staff for in-service training 
has been rewarding. I would not wish to forego attempts 
to make democracy work in the group, even though the 
success may have been only more or less complete. The effort 
has confirmed me in my faith in my people and my country 
Evidences of high staff and student morale bring a lik of 
the spirit and a tide of humility, hard to beat in a poll of 
satisfaction! Having New England blood in my veins, I find 
satisfaction in making a dime do the job of a dollar so 
budget making has some aspects of a hard fought game 
Such has always been the case with efforts to obtain space 
and equipment. However, my deepest satisfaction is in 
seeing the integrative and constructive force of the concept 
of home economics as a functional education, directed 
toward preparation for satisfying family life and happy 
family members today as well as for a challenging profes- 


son 


She continues, 


If a job offers such satisfactions, it is easy to say in com 
plete sincerity, “This is my work, my blessing, not my doom,” 
even if one may not honestly be able to con lude with the 
poet that “Of all who live, I am the one by whom this work 


can best be done the right way!’ 


Membership at Midyear—A Quiz 


(For answers turn to page 136) 


DO YOU KNOW 


What state on January 1, 1955 had the largest membership? 


What AHEA’s membership goal is for 1954-55? 


What the total AHEA membership was January 1, 1955? 


Who AHEA’s president was when we reac hed the 20 thousandth member 


- 


How many affiliated state associations have already reached their mem- 


bership goal? 


How many of these states also made their goals in 1953-54? 


How many affiliated state associations have more than 1,000 members? 


How many affiliated state associations have fewer than 100 members? 


Who was recently given an AHEA Life Membership by her associates? 








Family Living 


The Focus for Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools 


VEN a brief review of instructional materials 
used in classes in homemaking in secondary 
schools since the introduction of this work reveals 
that courses were started because of interest in 
helping girls and women improve home living prac- 
tices and thus help them in achieving family well- 
being. In the first classes, attention was centered 
on improving skills in food preparation and cloth- 
ing construction. Teachers and pupils engaged in 
perfecting products through developing skills in 
handling materials and equipment. Pupils who 
achieved the highest degree of perfection in work- 
ing toward a given standard in the preparation 
of food, or in the construction of clothing, were the 
ones in the estimation of parents, pupils, and 
teachers who came the nearest to achieving the 
desired goal. 

It was soon recognized, however, that these skills 
were not sufficient to improve home living practices, 
and work was enlarged to include menu planning, 
buying, serving, and conservation of food and selec- 
tion, care, and renovation of clothing. Later, these 
courses were expanded to include work in other 
areas in home living, such as: care of the home, 
furnishing and decorating the home, care of chil- 
dren, and home care of the sick. 

‘teachers and others who observed carefully the 
contribution to family well-being of the work being 
done began to realize that to be a successful mem- 
ber of a family group, either in one’s parental home 
or in one’s own home, there was need for an in- 
creased understanding of individual development 
as it was related to family living. However im- 
portant the production of goods and services for the 
home might be, these functions were significant 
only to the extent that they contributed to human 
values in family living achieved through the inter- 
relationships of all family members—boys and girls, 
men and women. 


Emphasis Shifts to All-round Growth 


This transition from emphasis on the develop- 
ment of abilities and skills of the individual in the 
production of goods and services to emphasis upon 
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his or her all-round growth as an effective member 
of a family group has been described as “family 
centered” teaching. In making the teaching of 
homemaking “family centered,” a whole new set 
of concepts has been brought into use. Important 
among these is the understanding that each person 
has many growth needs, not previously recognized, 
to which family living makes a contribution and 
which should be the concern of education for 
family living. It has been realized that each person 
needs to relate himself or herself to others in such 
ways as to bring mutual satisfactions; therefore, it 
is not enough to learn how foods are prepared or 
how they nourish the body, but rather how meals 
may be planned, prepared, and eaten by a family 
group in order to make family mealtime a means of 
achieving family happiness and well-being. 

Another concept in developing greater effective- 
ness as family members is the realization that the 
family is a growing and developing unit. The re- 
lationships and responsibilities of family members 
change with their own maturity and that of the 
group as a whole. This means that we should 
recognize in our teaching the particular develop- 
mental needs of both the individual in our classes 
and of the family group of which the individual 
is a member. A teen-age girl who is a member of 
a growing family may have responsibilities and 
needs different from those of the girl who is living 
with grandparents. 

In the new set of concepts that give orientation 
to teaching is the realization that the quality of 
family life is largely determined by the interrela- 
tionships of members of the group. It follows, 
therefore, that all proposed learning experiences 
should be related to achieving better relationships 
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of pupils with their families. Finding ways of ex- 
pressing mutual regard and affection and of creating 
a sense of togetherness of family members should 
be the objective in all homemaking projects and 
activities. 


Inter-Influence of Family and Community 


That the family has influenced and been in- 
fluenced by the community has always been more 
or less recognized. However, we have a new sense 
of our responsibilities in developing leadership in 
homes and communities. That activities designed 
to develop such leadership qualities are an im- 
portant part of “family centered” teaching is ac- 
cepted in practice today. Developing the ability 
to organize family recreation or to provide child 
care services at a community gathering may far out- 
weigh in importance the acquisition of some other 
types of learning, previously thought to be im- 
portant. 

At an ever-increasing pace, individuals and fam- 
ilies are challenged to evaluate for their own use 
developments in science and technology that have 
implications in family living. It is not enough to 
know the characteristics of the vast array of new 
products or practices that are thus brought into 
being and that become a part of the potential 
resources of family living. It is necessary that indi- 
viduals and families evaluate resources carefully 
and make choices in relation to the values that 
promote desired qualities in their own individual 
and family living. 

Thus it has become the major function of home- 
making courses to help individuals recognize goals 
of importance to them and to their families, and, in 
working toward the achievement of these goals, 
to develop skills and abilities in making decisions 
co-operatively, in using pertinent facts or infor- 
mation, in using available resources in materials, 
time, and money to achieve more effective con- 
tributions to family living and to their own de- 
velopment as individuals. 


“Family Centered” Focus 
of Homemaking Teaching 

Keeping these understandings before us, let us 
take a closer look at the ways in which “family 
centered” teaching may evolve and family living 
may become the focus of homemaking education in 
secondary schools. This can be done best by 
examining a teaching-learning situation where the 
elements of “family centered” homemaking educa- 
tion may be identified and where the procedures 


that brought about the desired characteristics may 
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be seen in their proper relationships. Such a situa- 
tion we should like to share for this purpose. 

In one community in Virginia where a change in 
industrial activity resulted in lower incomes of 
families, the homemaking teacher, in beginning the 
year's plans for the homemaking classes, realized 
the great need in homes in this community for ad- 
justment to their reduced purchasing power. She 
found, too, that mothers were anxious that their 
teen-age daughters understand this problem and 
help in facing the situation. Pupils enrolled in the 
homemaking classes expressed desires for finding 
ways of living under these new conditions with 
some degree of satisfaction. 


Progressing in “Family Centered” Education 

This recognition of changed conditions and the 
desire to adjust to these conditions illustrates the first 
step in evolving “family centered” teaching—that of 
understanding situations confronting families in the 
school community and of recognizing the over-all 
homemaking goals important to these families. 

After this goal of pupils and their families was 
recognized, further study was carried out by the 
teacher, pupils, and parents to determine the prob- 
lems which had to be solved in order to reach their 
goal. The girls, through discussions with the home- 
making teacher and their parents, examined the 
whole situation confronting them. This enlarged 
study of the entire situation to determine problems 
that need to be worked on is the second step in 
evolving “family centered” teaching. 

The students, teachers, and parents selected the 
following problems as ones which they wished to 
solve: 

How may we use less money at school? 

How may we plan entertainment at home for our families 
and neighbors with little or no expense? 

How may I interest my teen-age brother in staying at 
home with the family? 

How may we add to the family income by doing jobs in 
the home that would otherwise cost money? 

How may we improve our present clothing without ex- 
penditure of money? 

How may other members of our families be helped to 
understand the situation and ways of adjusting to it? 

How may our “gang” have a good time with littl money 
to spend? 

Discovering the many problems involved in com- 
munity situations may best be carried out by the 
homemaking class working as a whole. The selec- 
tion of the problem or problems with which the 
individual and her family are concerned constitutes 
the third step in developing the “family centered” 
approach to teaching homemaking. The home- 
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making class, whose experiences we are relating, 
divided into groups based on the selection of the 
problem that had the most meaning to them. In 
order to look at the next step in the development 
of learning experiences, the activities of one group 
will be followed. This group chose for its work, 
“How may we plan entertainment at home for our 
families and neighbors, with little or no expense?” 

Having selected the problem on which they 
wished to center their work, this group began 
planning for ways of working on their problem. 
This is the fourth step in developing “family 
centered” teaching. This step involves setting up 
the specific goals co-operatively with family mem- 
bers and teacher and considering ways and means 
of achieving the goals as related to time, money, 
and other resources available. In assisting pupils to 
take this step, the homemaking teacher finds that 
recognizing the need of individuals and families is 
of special importance. Likewise, in taking this step, 
work may be related specifically to the development 
of attitudes and abilities that facilitate mutual 
interests, feelings, and helps in family living. Thus, 
the steps in developing “family centered” teaching 
and the human values to be sought may be seen 
in their close relationship. The girls in this in- 
dustrial community were encouraged to continue 
to discuss with their mothers and fathers the work 
they wished to carry out. In this way, goals selected 
were given more meaning to pupils and families 
aljke. 

The small group whose work we are discuss- 
ing chose the following specific goals: to learn to 
prepare inexpensive foods so as to make them at- 
tractive and palatable, to learn new inexpensive 
types of recreation that friends and neighbors might 
enjoy together, to find hobbies or activities of in- 
terest to family members that could be carried on 
at home, and to be able to give an inexpensive 
party for teen-age friends 

After setting up these specific goals, plans were 
made by the group for experiences at home and 
at school to achieve these goals. Here again in a 
“family centered” approach to work on a problem, 
the pupils discussed with their families some of the 
experiences that were possible to carry out in their 
own homes. In this instance, the stude “nts prepared 
inexpensive meals at school and tried them out at 
home to see whether family members would enjoy 
them; they practiced making simple refreshments 
suitable for special occasions at home; they pre- 
pared and served inexpensive refreshments to their 
own families and encouraged evenings at home 
together through learning and helping family mem- 
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bers to learn new forms of recreation that all might 
enjoy at home. They planned evenings of fun for 
teen-age friends in their own homes instead of 
going outside to seek recreation. 

In carrying out each experience, pupils discussed 
with family members the amount of money to be 
used, who would co-operate in carrying out the 
experiences chosen, and the amount of time to be 
spent on the experiences. As a result, each family 
concerned not only participated in the planning of 
the experience but also participated in the evalua- 
tion of each activity. Such questions as these were 
brought up: 

Did we really have fun together, or would each member 
have enjoyed more going out on his own as before? 

How much money was required? 

How did we feel about the whole experience? Was it 
really worth it? 

Did the “gang” have fun? 

Finding answers to these questions rounded out 
this fourth step in “family centered” teaching 

Other groups of homemaking pupils in the class 
choosing other problems carried out work in a 
similar manner. Frequently the several groups got 
together to share experiences, findings, and new 
ways of working. Activities were scheduled accord- 
ing to class time and facilities available for use 
Some 
problem. 

The fifth and final step of effective 


teaching is summarizing and evaluating 


groups chose to work on more than one 


“family 
centered” 
the results of work on all problems faced by the 
homemaking class group. In taking this step, pupils, 
teachers, and parents took a backward look to see 
what had happened to pupils and other family 
members. These conclusions were drawn 

Girls felt they had a new appreciation for their homes 


and parents 


Parents expressed appreciation for abilities girls were 


developing 

Parents were gratified that teen-agers could have fun at 
home 

Girls felt that they had gained new status as family 
members 

Less money was spent on nonessentials. 


In examining all types of teaching-learning situa- 
tions, some of the elements that characterize “fam- 
ily centered” teaching may usually be recognized 
The present-day challenge confronting teachers, 
however, is to find ways of working with pupils so 
that the basic concepts and steps involved, which 
have been illustrated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
may be facilitated to an ever greater extent in work 
done on problems arising in all areas of family 
living so that family life may be constantly recog- 
nized as the focus for homemaking education 





Revealing New Horizons of Opportunity Is the Reward of Co-ordinated 


Career Day Planning 


URING the past decade “Career Days” and 
“College Days” have become an important 
part of the vocational guidance program of an in- 
creasing number of high schools. As these two 
types of program have grown in popularity, defini- 
tions that differentiate between them have evolved 
A “College Day” often is set aside by a high 
school that customarily sends a large proportion 
of its graduates to college. One representative 
(usually the director of admissions) from each 
college within a reasonable radius and in which 
students may be interested is invited to the high 
school. These college representatives interpret the 
curricula offered by their respective institutions to 
the students interested and answer questions con- 
cerning costs, scholarships, admission requirements, 
and the like 
A “Career Day,” on the other hand, is set up to 
provide information on occupational opportunities 
open to high school students and the require- 
ments for entering and succeeding in those occupa- 
tions. The entire program is career, rather than 
college, oriented. Many possible careers are studied, 
those requiring no further education and those 
entered only by means of professional preparation 


Sponsorship 


Career days are frequently sponsored and or- 
ganized by a local high school or by a county or 
regional secondary school principals’ organization 
A local school system with five hundred or more 
high school students may prefer a career day for 
its students only. Schools with smaller enrollments 
may be able to plan a more varied and effective 
program if they join forces in offering a career 
program for all their students at a central point 

One or more service organizations may co- 
sponsor the program with the local school or prin- 
cipals’ association. Such groups frequently help 
with financing the travel and luncheon for guest 
leaders and helping with correspondence and the 
preparation of materials 

Some colleges interested in serving the local 
community invite high school students of the area 
to a college-sponsored career day. When the 
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college makes a genuine effort to include a wide 
range of careers with a miniznum of emphasis 
on its own program, it can render a real service 
to the young people 

Occasionally local organizations can offer career 
day programs for the young people of the com- 
munity. Sometimes the career day is a project of 
a 4-H group, a YW or YMCA, and sometimes it 
is a service club project. Such a program may be 
very helpful to the youth included. Its worth is 
increased significantly if the group works in co- 
operation with the local school officials in order 
that the young people may be adequately pre- 
pared for the program and that an appropriate 
follow-up may be made possible 

Home economists who are eager to help with 
career day programs and have had no opportunity 
to do so, should write to the state education asso- 
ciation or the state association of high school 
principals to inquire concerning the sponsorship 
of career days in the local area. Interested volun- 


teers are welcomed by sponsoring groups 


Who Attends? 


Career day programs have been planned for 
many different age groups. Some educators believe 
that they are most helpful for students who are 
just starting to think about career possibilities, 
and therefore recommend career days for pupils 
in junior high school or for high school freshmen 
An audience of high school juniors and seniors is 
often more interested in the subject, since the 
choice of a career is a problem immediate enough 
to be of real concern to them. Nearly all who 
have participated in career sessions agree that 
the group should be confined to two grades for 
an effective meeting. A group from all four high 
school classes presents too wide a range of ages 
and interests for a satisfactory presentation 
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What Makes a Career Day Successful? 


Three factors influence the success of a career 
day: (1) careful planning and preparation by 
the school administrators, faculty, and students; 
(2) accurate, complete, and challenging explana- 
tions of careers by the visiting specialists; and 
(3) thoughtful appraisal and summary of the 
session by students and teachers after the close of 


the program. 
Preparation for the Day 


Preparation for a career day involves all of the 
students who are to participate and the teachers 
in their schools. Preferably the preparation starts 
several weeks in advance of the day itself. 

In school systems offering this kind of program 
for the first time the organizing group must begin 
with choosing the occupational fields to be in- 
cluded. Once a list of appropriate fields is com- 
pleted and has proved satisfactory in actual use, 
only periodic reviews and revisions may be neces- 
sary. 

It is generally desirable to use broad categories 
for session topics, rather than those so specific as 
to impose narrow limits on the group and the 
speaker. For example, high school students have 
insufficient background to choose between elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering, or dietetics and 
experimental cookery. Sessions on Engineering 
and Home Economics are more satisfactory, for 
they provide opportunity for explorations of entire 
fields. 


In addition to locating and inviting representa- 
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tive speakers from the various vocational areas and 
arranging the schedule for the day, it is important 
that there be some planning with the students 
who will be participating. 

Some schools well known for superior career 
day programs use one or more class periods prior 
to the “day” to discuss the purpose of the program 
and plan with the students for ways in which each 
may receive maximum benefits from it. The 
schedule for the day is explained, and students are 
given some help in choosing sessions to be at- 
tended. This prior selection by students assists the 
planning committee in making final arrangements 
for staff and for meeting rooms. 

Buena Vista County students attending the pro- 
gram at Storm Lake, Iowa, for example, receive 
a mimeographed guide sheet to use during a 
session. A portion of it is reproduced here. The 
section labeled “Occupation or Field” is repeated 
four times, thus allowing attendance at and reports 
(Four periods or 
The stu- 


from four different sessions. 
sessions comprise a typical career day. ) 


dent is urged to use the sheet during each session 
and, if the speaker omits information relating to 
any portion of it, to ask questions to obtain the 


wished-for information. 


Appraisal 


The subsequent conference for each student 
with his counselor and his parents provides an op- 
portunity for him to study the information given 
and to evaluate himself in relation to the career 
possibilities he has investigated during the day's 
program. Parents and the counselor can help him 
explore his resources in relation to the require- 
ments of the vocation and assist him in appraising 
the opportunities for him in each vocation 


Leaders of Career Day Sessions 


The performance of the vocational representa- 
tives is a third factor influencing the success of 
the day. 
represent home economics should be well informed, 
speak well, and be the kind of person with whom 
young girls like to identify themselves. Enthusiasm 
for home economics and an attitude of genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction in being a member of 
the profession are more important than age or 
outward physical characteristics 

Some colleges provide a training meeting each 
year for all faculty members who are to partici- 
pate in a career day for the first time. Others 
have prepared mimeographed sheets with sugges- 


tions for the novice. 


It is apparent that the person selected to 











The speaker can achieve more if she is acquainted 
with the day's schedule in advance and if she has 
a copy of the purposes of the program. Some 
schools send to each participant a sheet of sug- 
gestions to help the vocational representative in 
her planning. Objectives for the entire program, 
information concerning time allotment and physical 
facilities, suggestions on topics or information re- 
quested, and suggestions on methods of conducting 
the session are all helpful if received in advance. 

The career day period allocated to home eco- 
nomics presents the leader with a challenge to stir 
the interests and imagination of the group to the 
point where the session will be long remembered. 
This may be the only opportunity some in the 
group will have to learn about the opportunities 
The best of teach- 
Visual aids 


of this particular profession 
ing techniques should be employed. 





CAREER DAY NOTES 
NAME 
HOMEROOM 


Please take notes based on the outline given below 
Add any additional information. Hand in your report to 
your homeroom teacher by 4:00 without fail. Reports will 
be returned to you for use with your counselor and parents 


in homeroom on Thursday. 
Occupation or Field 


1. The importance of this work to the welfare Advantages 


of society. 


2. What importent changes in the number 
employed by this occupation took plece 
in the past five or ten years? 


3. What ere the main requirements for en- 
tering this field of work? 
a. Educational level 
b. Vocational training or apprenticeship 
c. Physical and personal 


4. Please answer the following miscellaneous Disodvontoges 
questions 
a. What income can a beginner expect? 
b. How does this income compere with 
other jobs? 
. What income can be expected after 


" 


ten yeers? 
d. To what extent is old-ege security 


assured? 


5. What ere the typical steps in advence- 
ment and time required? 

















such as movies or colored slides, “ hic h explain the 
scope of home economics and depict the jobs avail- 
able, are particularly helpful. Several colleges and 
some organized home economics groups have one 
or both such aids which may be borrowed for such 
use. 

In a successful program the emphasis is on pro- 
viding information that will be helpful in consider- 
ing home economics as a possible career, rather 
than on recruitment as such. Young people are 
interested in learning about the social significance 
of home economics, the number of job opportuni- 
ties, where the jobs are, the possibilities of advance- 
ment, and something of the income that may be 
expected. Suggestions for ways in which young 
people can analyze their own abilities for such 
work and the qualifications needed for success are 
of interest to them, too 

An offer to provide interested individuals with 
information concerning colleges that offer home 
economics preparation, and brochures about each 
kind of job opportunity, is always appreciated 
Some state home economics associations have col 
lected data concerning training opportunities with 
the state. Where that help is not available 


catalogues from the institutions of the area may 


be used as a display and as references for the 
leader. The career pamphlets published by the 
American Home Economics Association are useful 
for distribution to those seriously interested in 
home economics careers 

If the young people have been prepared for the 
session, they will have questions to direct to the 
speaker. Time provided for questions from the 
group and an offer to confer personally or by cor 
respondence with any who wish are appreciated 

College teachers, county Extension Service home 
home-economics-trained home- 


economists and 


makers are often invited to conduct sessions on 


home economics In some areas home economists 
in business are available for this kind of assistance 


Occasionally college faculty members are accom- 

















Tesch Home Ecomomice—A Career with « Future 


panied by upper-class college students. Lack of 
vocational experience makes it inadvisable for the 
college girl to be solely responsible for an entire 
session. However, because she is near the age of 
the high school girls, she is in a position to interpret 
some aspects of the required training in a way 
that interests younger girls. If she is attractive 
and full of enthusiasm, home economics begins to 
seem like a vital professional field, indeed. 


Who Benefits? 


The students. With a program planned spe- 
cifically for them, the high school students them- 
selves should gain most from a career day program 
Career day can be merely a different way of spend- 
ing a day in school, or it can reveal new horizons 
of opportunity. If the program has been developed 
carefully, if the speakers have been helpful, and 
if a program of self-evaluation and consultation 
has followed the program, such a day spent on 
careers can help a young girl or boy find the direc- 
tion in which they want to go. 

High school faculty. Career days provide excel- 
lent opportunities for high school teachers and 
administrators to learn more about vocations open 
to young people and the requirements of these 
vocations. With the information provided by 
speakers from many vocations, teachers are better 
prepared to counsel with students concerning pos- 
sible vocations for particular individuals. 

Parents. Parents often wish to help their chil- 
dren decide on vocations but have little information 
to guide them. Rapid industrial changes and the 
expanding of new areas of work make it difficult 
for parents to become well enough informed to 
render real assistance. When the situation is set 
up in such a way that students discuss the career 
day sessions and the information gained from them 


with both the counselor and parents, then the par- 
ents have an opportunity to learn, too, and to 
participate with their children in consideration of 
possible vocational choices. 

The vocational representatives. The satisfaction 
of spending a day helping high school students 
who are vitally interested in choosing vocations is 
sufficient to make most home economists glad to 
give their services again and again. 

Where the vocational representative is a mem- 
ber of a college faculty, there are additional assets. 
The opportunity to become acquainted with girls 
while they are yet in high school and to meet them 
in their local school setting helps a college teacher 
understand the background and interests of her 
college students a iittle better. 

One need not be discouraged if only a few 
girls enter home economics training from a par- 
ticular school the year following a career day ap- 
pearance; perhaps some junior in the group will 
be entering another year. The opportunity to 
broaden the horizons of these young people and 
to give them a glimpse of home economics is a 
rare one. The association with teachers and ad- 
ministrators and other community representatives 
throughout the day may open the door for other 
students in the years ahead. 


Career Publications 

The following publications are available from 
the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 
their own names to the publications with a phrase 


Schools and associations may add 


such as “Distributed by . 


3-page leaflet. 1955 
Single copies free 


A Better Beginning 
In quantity 3 cents each 
Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Business 
20 pages. 1954 $0.35 
Home Economics—A Career Dedicated to Better Living 
Portfolio with seven inserts. 1952 20 
Revised 1954 
20 pages 25 
Revised 1954 
In quantity 2 cents eac h. Single copies free 
A Guidance Aid 


For You—A Career in Home Economics 
Home Economics Career Wheel 


Opportunities in Home Economics 


75 pages. 1949 3 
Teach Home Economics—A Career with a Future 
8 pages. 1955 20 


Today's Challenge to Home Economists of the Extension 
}-page leaflet. 1954 
In quantity 5 cents each 

Your Career as a Home Economist Who Works with 
Children, Youth, and Families 


Service 
Singk copies free 


Combination booklet and 


poster 1951 25 
Your Career in Home Economics Research 16 pages 
1948 35 
Career Packet. All of above titles in attractive folder. $2.25 











A World Still Hungry 


INCE food is the sustenance of life and lack 

of food is death, food will be the first concern 
of mankind until it becomes so plentiful that we 
can get all we need without trouble. Much of the 
human race has always been hungry and still is, 
although we are now again hearing a goed deal 
about surpluses. 

After a long period of postwar food shortage, pro- 
duction during the past two or three years has 
begun to increase as fast as world population, or a 
little faster. But this gives no reason for much 
optimism. The biggest production increases are in 
the countries that were already reasonably well fed. 
In the Far East, production is not yet expanding as 
rapidly as population growth; and even if it were, 
millions of people would still be grossly under- 
nourished, just as they have been for a long time. 
The appearance of sporadic rice surpluses in some 
Far East exporting countries is not due to the fact 
that there is more rice than people can eat but 
rather that there is more than they can buy. Prob- 
lems of trade and employment and earning power 
still bedevil the world along with the basic problem 
of production. 


Nutrition the Heart 

The international agency most concerned with 
food is a child of the modern science of nutrition. 

The origins of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization go back to the days of the League of 
Nations. Early in the 1930's nutritional science had 
developed to the point where its practical applica- 
tions in curing and preventing once-mysterious dis- 
eases were startling. There had been two or three 
decades marked by dramatic discoveries, partic- 
ularly in the case of minerals and vitamins. Then 
came work in the USA and Britain that made it 
possible to get a clear picture of the nutritional 
status of whole groups and populations. 

Certain people in the League of Nations 
(Aykroyd, now head of FAO's nutrition «livision, 
was one of them) promptly applied this work on 
an international scale. Their findings demonstrated 
that a large part of the human race was under- 
nourished. Perhaps that was not news; hunger had 


been known for centuries. But this was a new 
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kind of knowledge. It showed in detail the relation 
of food to health and longevity and also the partner- 
ship between poverty and undernutrition. And for 
the first time in history this new knowledge gave 
some hope of change. 

The world was in the midst of the great depres 
sion, which had hit agriculture particularly hard 
Then came the rumble of impending war. Then the 
League began to shatter as an effective political 
organization. 

This triple circumstance led a few people to 
propose an idea that was very bold at the time: 
Agricultural science had become extremely effective 
in increasing food production—so much so that 
many people thought farmers were producing too 
much; that they were buried under surpluses. Now 
if agricultural science could somehow be linked 
with nutritional science, which so clearly demon- 
strated the nearly universal need for more food 
and better food, the union might provide a sound 
basis for farmers to produce all they could; and 
once this process started, it might so effectively 
galvanize trade and industry and employment as to 
make recurrent depressions unlikely. 

The idea caught the imaginations of some very 
able folk. It aroused much interest in the League, 
where it seemed to provide a more practical basis 
for the continued international co-operation which 
had become so politically precarious. 

This movement had hardly started when the war 
came. Then President Roosevelt propounded the 
Four Freedoms, including Freedom from Want, 
which assuredly means freedom from hunger first. 
Interest in the prewar food-nutrition-agriculture 
proposals revived. At the same time, proposals 
were also crystallizing for a postwar union of na- 


tions. Food being then the pressing preoccupation 
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of most peoples, it was natural that the Food and 

Agriculture Organization should be the first of the 

new international agencies to be established. 
Nutrition was at the heart of it. 


Food against War 


The primary mission of FAO is to get modern 
knowledge far more widely used in the production, 
processing, distribution, and management of food 
and other products of farms and forests and seas, 
in order that the ill-fed and deprived and poor, who 
are myriads, may be better fed and have better 
lives. 

Such a mission has greater significance today 
than at any previous time. Because science has 
developed means of destruction so efficient that 
another world war will be the end of this civiliza- 
tion, peace is now the prize all men must seek who 
cherish civilization. The causes of war are complex, 
but prominent among them are the privation and 
suffering so prevalent among masses of the earth's 
inhabitants; the bitter contrasts between the more 
prosperous nations and those that have not kept 
pace with modern scientific and economic de- 
velopment; the profound discontent and sense of 
injustice engendered by these conditions. These 
things lead to tension, envy, friction, and violence, 
which are especially dangerous in a world domi- 
nated as massively as ours by conflicting political 
philosophies. 

FAO was organized to make a frontal attack on 
such problems. This is not all that is requisite for 
peace, but assuredly it is greatly needed. In the 
last analysis it is an expression of the conscience of 
mankind, guided by the principles of justice, 
charity, and brotherhood that are at the root of 
Christianity and of all great ethical systems 


Syndrome in Practice 


Thus agriculture and nutrition and all those 
aspects of the well-being of individuals and families 
which are the concern of home economists are 
forces for peace. It is true that in FAO nutrition 
and home economics get the scantest share of the 
budget, but this is because we can do only what 
governments ask us to do. The significance of the 
work transcends its volume. I think we are the one 
United Nations agency that has in its charter the 
nutrition-home economics syndrome. (The root 
meaning of syndrome is to run together.) What we 
try to do, essentially, is to demonstrate to govern- 
ments and institutions and people the contributions 
this syndrome can make to the well-being of the 


nation, the community, the family, the individual 
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Phctograph by United Nations 


Where women and children do so much of the work 
This little girl is harvesting rice one head at a time 


For the so-called underdeveloped countries in 
particular, we organize and propagate those facts 
about nutritional requirements, dietary surveys, 


home economics education, supplementary feeding 


programs, and so on, which are already applied 
(though how unevenly!) in the more highly de 


veloped countries. This is done in several ways. 

One is through publications—for instance, our 
Food Composition Tables, Calorie Requirements, 
Teaching Better Nutrition, School Feeding, Rice 
and Rice Diets. Another is through international 
appraisals such as the first and the second World 
Food Survey, showing food supplies against nutri- 
tional requirements, and the annual review of cur- 
rent and prospective conditions called the State of 
Food and Agriculture 

One of the most effective ways of getting knowl- 
edge to places where it is needed, we find, is 
through regional training centers, where workers in 
nutrition and home economics from different coun- 
tries are brought together for intensive courses that 
will help them to do a better job back home. FAO 
training courses for nutrition and home economics 
have been held for the Near East, the Far East, 
the Caribbean, the French-speaking territories in 
Africa. They not only educate; they enhance pro- 
fessional morale, build friendships, foster exchange 
of information across national boundaries 

Then there is the fruitful unobtrusive work of a 
few FAO staff members who travel among countries 
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helping to appraise and strengthen the work of 
national agencies and institutions concerned with 
nutrition and home economics. 

We also combine forces with other organizations 
on projects and programs for which no one of us 
has completely adequate technical or financial re- 
sources. With the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
for instance, we have worked on various projects 
for child feeding and for development of milk 
production and processing. With UNESCO we 
have co-operated in fundamental education centers 
in a number of countries, as well as in regional 
centers for Latir America and for some of the Arab 
states. With che World Health Organization we 
have a joint autrition committee which among 
other things fathered the now famous surveys of 
the protein deficiency disease known in Africa as 
kwashiorkor and in Latin America and elsewhere by 
other names 

The survey in Africa has had a highly successful 
outcome, at least in the Belgian Congo, where 
UNICEF dried skim milk is now being distributed 
on a wide scale under adequate supervision and is 
used in people's homes, with striking results in im 
proving the health of children and 
Another outcome of the kwashiorkor work was the 
meeting of experts in Gambia in 1952 on broader 


mothers 


aspects ot protein malnutrition, and a similar meet- 
This is concentrating more 


ing later in Jamaica 





FAO photograph by Faure 


Peace is Willi Pranger, 


Dutch home economist, in a teachers’ training institute 


people working together 


in Ce ylon 
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attention on the protein aspects of nutrition, which 
are especially important among the populations 
compelled by poverty to rely too much on cheap 
starchy foods 

Much of our work necessarily takes the form of 
technical assistance in individual countries. To give 
a few scattered examples: 

In Iraq we helped the government set up a nutri 
tion institute, establish a home economics depart- 
ment in Queen Aliya College, train teachers, start 
a school feeding program. There has been more 
of the same kind of work in other countries of the 
Near East and Africa 

In India, among other things, we helped the 
government of Uttar Pradesh organize and conduct 
a co-operative canning program on a sizable scale, 
processing fruits that had been going to waste 
because they could not all be used fresh 

In Indonesia, where as yet very little milk is pro 
duced, one of the projects has included pilot-plant 
experiments with liquefied soya products, largely 
for use in institutions and in maternal and child 
welfare centers 

In Chile an FAO bakery technician has been 
demonstrating improved methods of breadmaking, 
an undertaking that is important to Chile and has 
been very successful. A number of commercial 
baking plants are to be constructed using the 
improved methods, and the law now requires that 
additional nutrients must be added to flour in 
baking 
also going on with fish flour as an additive in bread, 


Interesting preliminary experiments are 


to provide high-quality protein 

In Costa Rica and Colombia we 
helping set up school feeding programs, and in 
Ecuador an FAO worker has been making dietary 
surveys and conducting training centers in home 


have been 


economics and nutrition for teachers in rural areas 


People as Producers 


Families are producers as well as consumers; they 
work as well as eat and dress; and any advances 
they can make in increasing production and easing 
the labor it involves should be reflected in improved 
family welfare, especially where women and chil 
dren share the field work with men and animals 
Though it is not always thought of in that way, the 
work of FAO in agricultural production, marketing, 
fisheries, and forestry has the same ultimate aims 
as the work in nutrition and home economics. The 
range of operations in these other fields is broad 
It includes, for example: 

Big and little irrigation and land reclamation pro 
grams, as in Saudi Arabia, Pakistan 
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Help in setting up and operating machine shops 
and tractor stations, as in India, Ceylon 

The development of hybrid corn in Europe and 
the Near East, rust-resistant wheat in the Near 
East, better pasturage for herds and flocks in the 
Mediterranean area 

Control of locust plagues in the Near East and 
Central America and of many other plant diseases 
and pests, as in Yugoslavia, Iraq, Syria 

Animal disease control, as in the program to wipe 
out rinderpest in the Far East and Near East, the 
new foot-and-mouth disease program in Europe, 
and the foot-and-mouth disease work in Central 
America 

Better animal 
Ecuador, Turkey 

Improvement in a great many countries of serv- 
ices concerned with agricultural research, extension, 
credit, land reform, economics, statistics 

Mechanization of boats and improvement of gear 
so that fishermen can catch more fish, as in Ceylon, 
India 

Development of inland fish culture in ponds 
streams, and flooded rice fields, as in Thailand, 
Haiti 

Better processing and marketing of fish, as in 
Liberia, Chile 

Assistance in a large number of countries in 
formulating sound forest policies, establishing good 
management practices, organizing forest services, 
and developing forest industries 


breeding, as in Afghanistan, 


Four Significances 


This is a very sketchy and inadequate picture of 
the work. In spite of a small budget, please remem- 
ber, we have so far completed some 760 technical 
co-operation assignments in 53 countries, involving 
around 600 experts; and current and completed 
projects have included 485 fellowships. 

The way the work is done is as important as the 
work itself. 

First, FAO is a co-operative, 
instead of individuals as members, dealing not in 
goods or money but in technical knowledge and 
services. No country that receives help from FAO 
can feel that it will thereby be subject to any out 
side political or economic influence. It is merely 


with governments 
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using the services of its own organization, to which 
it pays regular dues and sometimes other contribu- 
tions, and in which it has a voice in shaping policies 
and programs. 

Second, the work is genuinely international in 
character. Our field workers, for example, have 
been recruited so far from more than 53O countries, 
and even the small teams are usually of mixed 
nationalities. This kind of teamwork fits the true 
nature of scientific knowledge, which transcends 
national boundaries and can benefit all races and 
peuples who care to make proper use of it. 

Third, the sole job of FAO is to help govern- 
ments determine their problems, find practical solu- 
tions, and build and strengthen their own institu- 
tions and services to do the work. It is not our job 
to carry out undertakings ourselves in any country 
any more or any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Fourth, as I have indicated, we think one of the 
most useful ways to do this work is through re- 
gional co-operation in which neighboring countries 
pool their resources and efforts for undertakings of 
benefit to all of them. The International Rice Com 
mission is a striking example; it is doing immensely 
useful work, mainly at present in connection with 
rice breeding and soils and fertilizers. I have men- 
tioned the hybrid corn work, locust control, foot- 
and-mouth disease, rinde pest, all regionally organ- 
ized programs. There is an active Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council for the Far East and another for 
the Mediterranean area. There are regional forestry 
commissions in Europe, Asia, the Near East, and 
Latin America. And various others. 

I think nations will have to turn more and more 
to this kind of practical international co-operation 
if they hope to find the way to peace. It is not a 
new observation but a true one that we cannot 
build the structure of peace merely by abstaining 
from doing or saying certain things; we cannot 
buiid it only out of fine abstractions, or only out of 
tolerance and understanding. All these are im- 
portant, but peace is something much more. Peace 
is people working together day by day for their 
own and the common good, to create things, insti- 
tutions, attitudes, habits that can be created in no 
way other than by working together 


Educational Television Expanded in 1954 


In 1954 ETV expanded from two stations with an output of less than 50 


hours per week to eight that telecast nearly 200 hours a week, the ! 


National 


Citizens Committee for Educational Television said in its annual report. 





Young Children’s Concepts of Parent Roles 


N the past, traditional roles of father and 

mother were established by the existing en- 
vironment and by the conventions and mores of 
the times. Consequently, parental roles were well 
defined. Today these roles are not nearly so clearly 
set by society; therefore, the parent has greater 
freedom in defining and enacting his own role 
as changing situations require. As a result, chil- 
dren's conceptions of parental roles may conceiv- 
ably have undergone similar changes. 

During the last two decades much emphasis 
has been placed on the influence of parent-child 
relationships in the development of the child's 
concepts of parental roles. Many laboratory pro- 
cedures have been deveioped and used in studying 
the dynamics involved in these relationships, but 
a review of the literature points to the fact that 
there is a dearth of research in this area, probably 
because of the difficulty and impracticability of 
measuring actual parental practices in the home. 
What research has been done in the home has 
been largely empirical. The desire to meet the 
standards that the observer appears to hold influ- 
ences the responses parents make. As a result, 
most of the studies concerning parental roles have 
used some form of verbal reports, such as rating 
scales and questionnaires, to gain insight into these 
relationships. Some studies have made use of the 
rating of parent attitudes by the experienced home 
interviewer. However, this rating method does 
not make possible actual observation of the parent- 
child interaction by the interviewer. More re- 
cently, there has been recognition of the importance 
and value of using indirect measures, as projec- 
tive techniques, wherein the individual is unaware 
that he is reflecting his inner feelings. 

Chittenden (1) has emphasized the importance 
of the study of family life variables and child be- 
havior in the home rather than in the nursery 
school. This point of view suggests the desirability 
of determining whether or not research done in the 
home reveals attitudes and behaviors different from 
those revealed when children are studied in a 
laboratory situation. The design of the present 
study employed the same techniques in both the 
home and the laboratory in an effort to reveal 
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possible differences in responses made by young 
children in the two types of environment. 


Purpose of the Study 


Miles (2) believes that during the preschool 
years differential training of the sexes is begun 
and that children tend to follow the patterns laid 
down by their parents and others. What concepts 
preschool age children hold of parent roles and 
how these concepts differ from those held at higher 
age levels is one of concern to those interested in 
learning the child’s interpretation of experiences 
and their meaning for him. More definite krowl- 
edge regarding the child’s understanding of the 
roles of individuals who are as important to him 
as his parents, should result in more effective 
guidance from the adults with whom he is 
associated. 

The primary purpose of the present study was 
to identify and compare the conceptions of parental 
roles held by children from three to seven years 
of age as revealed through the use of selected tech- 
niques employed in both the laboratory and the 
(1) to 


determine differences in responses made by three- 


home. The more specific purposes were 
to seven-year-old children in the home and in 
the laboratory; (2) to determine differences be- 
tween three- to seven-year-old boys’ and three- 
to seven-year-old girls’ concepts of mother and 
father roles; and (3) to determine the differences 
between the concepts held by children from three 
to seven years of age and the concepts that the 
mothers thought their children held. 


Review of Literature 


A relatively large amount of research has been 
done in the area of concepts of parental roles at 
the preadolescent and adolescent levels, but little 
has been done on this problem with preschool 
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children. Studies at the preadolescent and adoles 
cent levels are not in complete agreement on the 
concepts of parental roles held by these age 
groups. Some studies indicate that such concepts 
change as the age advances 

Hartley et al. (3) as part of “An Exploratory 
Study of Children’s Conceptualization of Multiple 
Ethnic Group Membership” asked two questions 
“What is daddy?” and “What is mother?” Of th 
total responses made by three-and-a-half- to six 
and-a-half-year-old children to the question “What 
is daddy y 36 per cent were classified as “name 
26 per cent as “ethnic,” and 12 per cent as “occupa 
tional.” To the question “What is mother?” 33 
per cent of the responses fell into the category 


name,” "and 16 per cent in 


24 per cent in “ethnic 
“occupational.” To neither question was a re 
sponse « f relationship indicated 

The findings from a study by Tasch (4) of “The 
Role of the Father in the Family” in which fathers 
were interviewed indicated that from birth to four 
years of age the father’s conception of his primary 
role was to keep the child alive, that is, the major 
itv of the contacts the father had with his child 
were directed toward the daily routine care and 
safety of the child 
the role of the father with children between five 
and eight years of age is, first, that of helping the 
child to develop intellectual abilities and interests 


According to these fathers 


and second helping the child to develop social 
standards, conduct, and control. 

Cavan (5) believes that the traditional concep- 
tions of parenthood are changing because urban 
conditions are forcing the father to turn over to 
public and social agencies many of the functions 
Then, too, the 


increased frequency of the mother’s working is 


that formerly constituted his role 


further robbing the father of, or changing, his role 
as the sole supporter and provider for the family 
As a result of this changing social world, Cavan 
implies that the father has tended to withdraw 
from active interaction in the family but that in 
so far as he functions, he is still in an authoritarian 
role 

Hamilton (6) believes that during the early 
vears there is strong identification with the mother 
and the identification with the father is poorly 
developed. Hamilton found that this early identi 
fication with the mother resulted in varving de- 
attitudes, 


It is possible that this strong 


grees of initiation of feminine interests 
and mannerisms 
identification with the mother during the early 
years may have an important influence on the young 
child's conception of both mother and father roles 
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Sub jects 

Children from 20 families where the father fol- 
lowed a protession such as teaching medicine or 
the law in Tallahassee, Florida, a university town 
of some 36,000 inhabitants, were selected as the 
subjects for this study. Families of men with pro- 
fessional training were used on the assumption that 
such subjects would be from approximately the 
socrecono%mic Marshall and 


found that the regular occupation of 


Same level since 


Eckert (7 
the father was the best single index to the economic 
and cultural levels of families. Likewise, Warner 
and Lunt (8 


choice of occupation and class status in a com- 


found a high correlation between 


munity pre fessional men or propri tors te nding 
to be ‘upper or middle” class and unskilled workers 
“lower class 

The following criteria were used in selecting the 
families for the present study 
l Each famil consisted of the 

least two children between the 
vears 
In each se both the 


ut home 


father 


no grandparents or other 
ediate locale of the family 
» no instance was the mother cainfulh 
ill instances, the father followed a p 
No families were selected in which the 


student at the University 

In some cases there were additional children in 
the families, but only those children within the 
three to seven age range were used as subjects 

In all 


what the research entailed 


cases the families were told in detail 


This proc edure proved 


to be most satisfactory, because in all cases the 
co-operation of both the parents and children was 


enthusiastic and intelligent 


Test Situations 

Since one purpose of the study was to indicate 
the effect, if any, of the environment upon the 
child's responses, each child was tested in his own 
home and in the laboratory. The laboratory situ 
ation was a small playroom in the nursery school 


located on the « ampus 


Procedure 
lo establish good rapport between the children 


and the investigator, the first contact was made 


in the children’s homes and no attempt was made 


at the time of these visits to collect data In no 
case was it necessary to make more than one visit 
to the home to establish adequate rapport prior 
to collecting data. In all cases the subjects were 


most responsive enthusiastic, and eager to co 
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operate. Subsequent contacts with the children 
were made (1) by home visits for the purpose of 
collecting data, and (2) by taking the children of 
a given family to the laboratory. 

Three different techniques were used to reveal 
the children’s parental role concepts—pictorial in- 
terview, direct question, and doll play 

Pictorial interview. A set of photographs, 8 by 
10 inches in size and depicting a mother and a 
father in the following roles, was assembled: (1) as 
in charge of child caring routines 
b) bathing child, (c) 


the person 
(a) putting child to bed, 
feeding child; (2) as economic provider; (3) as 


companion; (4) as religious teacher; (5) as teacher; 


(6) as source of affection; (7 
cook: 


(9) as disciplinarian; (10) as the person supply- 


) as housekeeper or 
§) as person caring for child during illness; 
ing protection to the child; and (11) as contributor 
to the species 

The pictures were presented to the children one 
at a time, and the child was asked to “tell me a 
story about this picture.” The pictures of the 
mother and father in the same role were shown 
consecutively. The pictures were then removed 
and the child asked if he thought the mother or 
the father should carry out that task or routine 
For example, “Who do you think should put boys 
and girls to bed?” The 
categorized as to father, mother or both 


responses were then 
In the 
very few cases where the child responded, “I don’t 
know,” or offered no response at all, these re 
sponses were recorded as “no response.” 


In order to eliminate the possibility of the order 


of presentation having any influence on the chil 


dren's responses the pictures were presented m 


alternate order; for example, the picture of the 
father was shown first in one role, and that of the 
mother first in the next role 

The set of 
child in the 


to compare responses made by 


pictures was presented to each 
laboratory and in the home in order 
the children in 
the home and in the laboratory situations. Also 
to avoid possible influence of one child's responses 
on another child, the pictures were presented to 
the children individually with only the investigator 
present 
Questions 
daddy?” and “What is mother?” used by Hartley 
et al ; 
both the laboratory and the home in order to 


The same two questions “What is 
were employed in the present study in 


compare the responses in one situation with those 
in the other. The responses of the children were 
classified into categories similar to those used in the 


set of pictures 
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Doll play. tn the home situation the children 
using their own dolls and doll equipment were 
encouraged bv the investigator to enact roles of 
mother and father. In the laboratory the children 
were given a set of dolls representing a family 

a father doll 


The conversation of the 


a mother doll brother and sister 
dolls, and a baby doll. 
children during the doll play was recorded at home 
and in the laboratory on a high fidelity tape re 
corder for a period of approximately 20 minutes 
The recording was done at a tape speed of 34 
inches per second. The investigator recorded all 
non-verbal behavior that appeared pertinent on 
even of possible value to the study. The use of 
the tape recorder proved to be invaluable in that 
it allowed the investigator to concentrate her entire 
attention upon the non-verbal behavior of the chil 
dren and to remain in the background since it 
was not necessary to be near enough to hear the 
children’s conversations. A previous test of the 
use of the recorder with children of the same age 
established the fact that because of the high 
fidelity of the instrument it was possible to place 
the recorder inconspicuously in any part of the 
room. The doll play technique was pretested at 
the time the pretest of the recorder was made 
Role categories set up on the basis of the recorded 
conversations of the children during the doll play 
were similar to those used for the pictures 

In order to minimize the effects of th previous 
administration of a technique in one or the other 
of the test situations a design was set up to counter 
balance the order of administering the tests in the 
laboratory and the home by dividing the sub 
jects into four groups of tive families each. The 
table shows the design of the presentation 


Order of presentation of test situations by or ru pa 





D 





Pictorial interview with mothers. The set of 
pictures shown to the children was shown also 
to the 


opinion as to which parent her child would name 


mothers, and each was asked to give her 
for a given role 

The responses of the children to the pictures in 
the home and in the laboratory were tabulated 
“father,” or “both.” 
were calculated and the significance of the differ 


under “mother,” Group means 
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ences between mean responses in the two situations 
was determined by the “t” test of correlated groups. 

The mean number of responses (“father,” 
“mother,” “both”) for the total group of boys and 
for the total group of girls was calculated and the 
significance of the differences between the sexes 
was tested by determining the critical ratios. 

The critical ratio between the children’s re- 
sponses and mother's predictions of their responses 
was calculated to determine the significance of the 
differences found. 

The data obtained from the direct questions and 
from the doll play were tabulated according to 
frequencies within categories for each sex group 
to determine the children’s concepts of mother and 
father roles and differences determined by inspec- 
tion of the tabulated data. 


From the pictorial interview statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found (1) between boys’ and 
girls’ responses, (2) between the roles chosen in 
the two test situations—in the laboratory and in 
the home—for the father, and (3) between the 
roles chosen in the home and in the laboratory 
for both parents. There were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the children’s re- 
sponses to the pictures and the mothers’ predictions 
of these responses. 

Responses to the pictures indicated that the 
children tended to think more frequently of both 
the mother and father rather than of either alone 
as performing 10 of the 13 roles presented in the 
pictorial interview. These ten roles were con- 
nected with: bedtime, bathtime, mealtime, prayer, 
companionship, affection, discipline, teaching, ill- 
ness, and protection. With very few exceptions 
the children conceived of only the father as the 
economic provider and of only the mother as 
housekeeper and contributor to the species. Al- 
though the differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant, some roles which the mothers expected 
the children to consider to be those of the mother 
alone were roles for which the children chose 
both the mother and father. These were bath- 
time, mealtime, and care during illness. 

In response to the question “What is mother?” 
approximately 50 per cent of the responses fell into 
the category of household duties. About 25 per 
cent of the responses indicated that the role of the 
mother was that of caring for children. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the responses in 
answer to the question “What is daddy?” revealed 
his role to be that of economic provider. 
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The doll play responses indicated that the chil- 
dren tended to consider the mother as performing 
more roles than did the father, particularly those 
roles related to the care of the children and those 
pertaining to housekeeping, although there were 
indications that the father helped in performing 
both functions. 


Discussion 


The pictorial interview showed promise of being 
a productive method for determining children’s 
conceptions of parental roles. The children re- 
sponded enthusiastically and, without exception, 
enjoyed the experience. However, it is felt that 
if the stimulus had been held constant for both 
the father and the mother in a particular role, truer 
and perhaps more consistent conceptions of paren 
tal roles might have been obtained. Extraneous 
factors in some of the pictures may possibly have 
influenced the children’s choices of parents for 
the roles. In an effort to yield a more perfect in- 
strument for further research in this area, the in- 
vestigator is developing a similar set of pictures 
using the same male and the same female subject 
to impersonate the father and mother respectively 
throughout the roles, photographed against a back- 
ground devoid of extraneous details, thus giving 
the role itself primary importance. 

In the opinion of the investigator, the pictorial 
interview and the doll play were much more 
successful than the direct questions in determining 
the children’s conceptions of parental roles. 

The doll play situations in this study revealed 
that the children considered the role of the mother 
to be primarily concerned with housekeeping and 
care of the children, while the father is considered 
primarily as the economic provider, although the 
conception that roles are commonly shared by 
mothers and fathers was evident. The investiga- 
tor feels that there were limitations to the use 
of the doll play technique as employed in this 
study. It appears that if doll play is to reveal 
true feeling it must be entirely spontaneous, initi- 
ated by the children themselves without suggestions 
from an adult. Although rapport with the in- 
vestigator was at a high level, the many distrac- 
interests present in both 
inter- 


tions and extraneous 
environments—the home and the laboratory 
fered with the children’s concentration on the doll 
play. Furthermore, when the children were pre- 
sented the set of dolls representing a typical family 
~mother, father, brother, sister, and baby—in the 
laboratory very few of them were able to identify 
with the mother and father dolls and to assume 
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parental roles. Had the children been given dolls 
to represent the children only, the role concepts 
from the doll play might have been more clearly 
defined. From the situations in which the chil- 
dren engaged in doll play the investigator is con- 
vinced that doll play has distinct possibilities as 
a means of determining children’s attitudes and be- 
havior if a satisfactory means of observing and 
recording spontaneous doll play can be developed 
—with the children not being conscious of the 
observer. The mere presence of the investigator 
makes the home to some extent an artificial situa- 
tion; therefore, one cannot accept the contention 
that because the home is the child's natural en- 
vironment he will always reveal truer attitudes 
and behavior in that atmosphere. 

The present study suggests the need for further 
research in this area with improved techniques, 
instruments, and research designs. 

The subjects in the present study were those 
from families in which the father followed a pro- 
fession. It seems possible that the same study 
using a random sample from a wider range of 
socioeconomic levels might contribute much to this 
area of study in an effort to determine the relation- 


ship between socioeconomic level and children’s 


concepts of parental roles. 

A comparison of the results of the present study 
with those reported in the literature indicates that 
children’s concepts of parental roles change with 
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the preadolescent and adolescent age levels would 
be a way of determining the specific nature of the 
changes in concepts of parental roles. 

Measures of validity might well be obtained by 
comparing the results of the various techniques 
with each other and with life events, and measures 
of consistency of responses might well be obtained 
by presenting the techniques herein described in 
test, re-test situations. 
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Girl Scouts Announce Summer Camp Openings 


Summer jobs in Girl Scout camps, from the New England woods to the 
California mountains, offer opportunities to enjoy an expense-free summer 
with full maintenance «nd salary as well as a chance to gain experience in 
managing all aspects of a food program. 

The major responsibilities of the food supervisor include 
within a budget; making food service an integral part of the camp program; 
buying food and supervising its storage, preparation, and serving; maintaining 
records and making end-of-season inventories. She also has the opportunity to 
learn outdoor cooking methods and menus and to join in other parts of the 


planning menus 


camp program 

To qualify, a food supervisor must be at least 21 and have had a minimum 
of two years’ training in institutional management, specializing in food service, 
and one year's experience as a school or camp food supervisor 

Salaries vary with the individual's experience, training, and qualifications. 

Qualified persons interested in a camp near home should call the office of their 
local Girl Scout council. Those wishing to be referred elsewhere for positions 
Miss Fanchon Hamilton, Personnel Department, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. 


should write directly to: 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.. 





lan Your Vaca 


on 
Minnesota 


Come to the AHEA annual meeting in Minneapo- 
lis June 28 to July 1 and vacation in the Land of 
10,000 Lakes on the same trip. Combine the 
vacation you can’t afford to miss with the annual 


meeting you can’t afford to miss! 


VACATION you can't afford to miss can be 
one of the high points of your summer when 

you attend the annual meeting you can't afford to 
miss in Minneapolis. Even a relaxing cruise on the 
Great Lakes is a real possibility as you travel to and 
from Minneapolis—whether you come from the East 
or West! Minnesota, as a vacation state, offers its 
more than 10,000 lakes for swimming, fishing, and 
other water sports, as well as for beautiful vistas 
Other sports, including hiking along pine-scented 
trails to see wilderness life, are offered at the many 
different kinds of resorts 

Minnesota's fame as a northland vacation area has 
spread far and wide—and because it is also an indus 
trial state, vacationers and convention-goers find 
travel to Minneapolis and the vacation resorts amaz- 
ingly easy. Many major airlines converge on the 
huge Wold-Chamberlain Field in the Twin Cities. 
Trains arrive from the East, West, North, and South 
at convenient hours 

I'wenty-one major highways will help to make a 
motor trip to Minnesota easy and enjoyable. Once 
in Minneapolis, there are 11,000 miles of smooth- 
surfaced roads for travel to the vacation areas, or to 
the places where you can get off the beaten path 
and roam historic or even primitive trails 

If ever there were a year to bring the family along 


in the car and combine vacation with convention 
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The border country offers quiet and beauty along with 
rug ge dne ss, to he enjoye d from a cabin pore h from 
canoes and fishing boats, and along hist ric trails made 


by Indians and the voyageurs 


going, this is it. Minnesota's central location and its 
attention to providing family accommodations and 
recreation make it well suited to a family budget 

Housekeeping cottages, in wooded retreats with a 
broad view of blue waters, are planned for the safety 
of children and maximum recreational opportunitie s 
for the whole family. Many of them are located 
where guests may obse rve suc h w ildlife as deer bear 
porcupine, pheasant, and grouse; and always there 
is fishing 

4 family vacation at a Minnesota retreat also 
places you within easy driving distance from indus 
tries, commerce, farms, and historical landmarks and 
can send the children back to school with a rich back 
ground of information to apply in their social 
studies. 

As a home economist, you will be doubly enriched 
by your trip to the annual meeting—profession-wis« 
and recreation-wise This year $s AHE \ annual meet 
ing will be tops—and it's in one of the top vacation 
states of the union. It's the annual meeting you 


can't afford to miss! 








PLAN YOUR VACATION IN MINNESOTA 


ABOVE A tourist focuses his 
camera on the rugged scenery 
of the North Shore ot Lake 


Supe rior 


RicH! Clear waters of the 
more than 10,000 lakes yield 
many kinds of fish. This is a 
typical Minnesota lake resort for 


families 


Golf courses, laid out in the midst of the lakes and pin 


country, are provided at many of Minnesota's 4500 re 


sorts. Some of the resorts feature the ultimate in accom 
modations and cuisine, while others provide a choice of 
American-plan or housekeeping cottages or a cottag: 


on the lake 








Let's Live a Little! 


Have You Done Anything Interesting Lately? 


M I developing new interests?” is a question 

each of us should ask herself regularly, for 
as William Lyon Phelps once said, “Every time we 
acquire a new interest we increase our power of 
life.” And as home economists and as individuals 
we do want to increase our powers of life! 

I proved that it would work for me. Quite in- 
nocently I once took up the conducting of a 
women's choral group, and even went so far as to 
perform with them before an audience. It was 
one of the most thrilling experiences of my life; 
and I must confess that for 
a brief span of 12 minutes I 
felt that my calling should 
have been music rather than 
home economics. Of course 
it shouldn’t—but I'm sure my 
tree of life put out a few new 
green shoots during those few 
breath-taking minutes. 

The most delightful story 
I've ever heard was about an 





Winnifred C. Jardine 


This is the third in a series by Mrs. Jardine, food 
editor of The Deseret News and Telegram. 


encyclopedia read that a glazed brick is vitrified kaolin and 
She didn’t know what that 
meant, but now she was curious. She took the word vitri- 
fied and read all she could find on it. She visited museums 


She moved out of the basement of her life into a wonderful 


hydrous-aluminum silicate. 


new world on the wings of vitrified, and having started, she 
took the word hydrous, studied geology, went back to the 
time when God started the world and laid the clay beds 
She visited a brickyard and heard 
first the than 
hundred and twenty different kinds 
of brick there And then she 
sat down and wrote thirty-six pages 


hand about more 


are 


on the subject of glazed bricks and 

Back letter 

Louis Agassiz 
“Dear Madam 


tiles came a from 


This is the best 











obscure spinster woman WwW ho 
happened to be 
the presence of Dr 
Agassiz, a distinguished naturalist 
after one of his lectures in London 
the statement 
that she had never “had a chance 

At he replied, “You say 


never had a chance? What do you do?” 


in Louis 


and made to him 


Madam 


this statement you 

“I'm single and help my sister run a boarding house 

“What do you do?” he asked again 

“I skin potatoes and chop onions.” 

He said, “Madam, where do you sit during these interest 
ing but homely duties?” 

“On the bottom steps of the kitchen stairs.” 

“Where do your feet rest?” 

“On the glazed bricks.” 

“What is a glazed brick?” 
“I don't know, sir.” 
He said, “How long have you been sitting there?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“Madam, here is my personal card. Would you kindly 
write me concerning the nature of glazed brick.” 

Well, she went home and checked the dicticmary to find 
that a brick was a piece of baked clay. That seemed a little 
too simple a definition to send to Dr. Agassiz, so after the 
dishes were washed, she went to the library and in the 
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article I have ever seen on the 
as subject. If you will kindly change 
Ppt the three words marked with an 
asterisk, I will have it published 

and pay you for it.” 
4 short time later there came 
a letter that brought $250.00, and 
= on the bottom of this letter was 
aa this query in lead pencil: “What 
was under those bricks?” She had 
learned the value of time and 

answered with a single word “Ants 

He wrote back and said, “Tell me about ants und si 


be gan to study ants. She found there are between 1800 and 
2500 different kinds 

After wide reading, much microscx work 
study, she sat down and wrote Dr. Agassiz 


He published the book and sent her the money 


pr and deep 


ou) pages on 
the subject 

and she went to visit all the lands of her dreams on the 
proceeds of her work! 

Are our feet resting on glazed bricks that could 
take wings and fly? Could new interests transcend 
our lives as they did the life of this obscure woman? 
There can be no doubt that our work as home 
economists and we as individuals will gain power 


if we increase the wholesome interests in our 
lives! 
'R. L. Ganrr. You Cen Lear to Speak. Wheelright 


Lithographing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Quality of Starch Puddings 
Containing Whey and/or Nonfat Milk Solids** 


T is well known that the consistency of corn- 
starch puddings is affected by the concentra- 
tion of sucrose. Dried whey contains about 75 per 
cent lactose and 13 per cent protein. In contrast, 
nonfat milk solids (NFMS) have about 50 per cent 
lactose and 35 per cent protein. Previous work in 
this laboratory (1, 2) has shown that cakes that 
are made with whey are more tender, flavorful, and 
moist than are those without whey and that such 
improvement cannot be accounted for by the lactose 
alone. It seemed of value, therefore, to explore pos- 
sible combinations of dried whey and nonfat milk 
solids in starch-thickened puddings. 


Experimental Procedure 


Certain conditions were held comparable for the 
first group of experiments except for Series 4. The 
puddings were prepared by making a paste of the 
dry ingredients and a definite portion of the liquid 
and adding it to the remainder of the liquid heated 
to 85°C. The mixtures were stirred at the rate of 
40 strokes per minute while they were cooked over 
direct heat for 5 minutes to reach a temperature of 
92° to 94°C. The puddings of Series 4 were heated 
for 6 minutes on direct heat to a temperature of 
90° to 92°C, then the egg yolk was added and 
cooked over boiling water for 2 minutes more. All 
puddings were allowed to cool 5 minutes and were 
then poured into the various containers for the tests 
to be performed 

The nonfat milk solids was of the type manufac- 
tured for drinking and available on the retail 
market rather than the high-heat-treated type pro 


Financed in part by an Industrial Research Grant from 
Western Condensing Company 

* Approved for publication by R. J. Muckenhirn, assistant 
director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 


Flora Hanning, Jacqueline de Goumois Bloch, 


and Lorene Larsen Siemers 


Miss Hanning is a professor of home economics 
im the foods and nutrition department of the 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. This article is based on work done 
in that department by the other two authors as 
part of their masters studies. Mrs. Bloch is now 
an assistant editor of Practical Home Economics 
and Mrs. Siemers is a homemaker in Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


duced for bakery use. The whey was processed for 


food uses. Details of the formulas were as follows: 


WHeY on 
NONFAT 
Day Mux Va 
Warten Soums* Sat 


SERIES Coan 


NUMBER STARCH SUGAR NILLA 


grams grams grams grams crams grams 


180 600 71 
1s O50 115 
iM 950 28 
100 iSS 56 Z 


* The proportions of the milk ingredients are given in 
percentages of the total under the heading of variations in 
the table of results 

*tFluid whole milk used entirely or to the extent of 75 
per cent of the total liquid when 28 g whey plus the water 
equivalent to 25 per cent was sibstituted or added 

t This formula included 60 g fresh egg yolk 


For Series 2. 


judges scored the coded samples oft pudding for 


3 and 4 a panel of six trained 


flavor, clarity, attractiveness of color, smoothness of 
texture, and tenderness, the maximum score being 
10 for each quality. The stiffness of all products 
was tested in two ways, by measuring the height of 
the 24-hour-old puddings after they were turned 
out of the small molds and allowed to stand for 2 
minutes and by determining the time for a tapered 
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graduated centrifuge tube on a rod to penetrate 
vertically to a designated mark (1 ml mark for 
Series 1, and 5 ml mark for all others). In addition, 
the stiffness of puddings of Series 4 was measured 
by the “line-spread” method (3). Syneresis was 
measured in milliliters of liquid poured from pud- 
dings of 50 g size that had been allowed to “set” 
for 5 hours, taken from their molds, and allowed to 
stand overnight, covered. Each series was repli- 
cated 3 or 4 times, the average of 3 samples being 
used for one replicate in most of the objective tests. 

In a second phase of study, the whey was added 
with a portion of the water after the starch and 
sugar had been cooked. Comparison was made 
with other puddings prepared as described above. 
The formula of Series 2 was used. 

In a third phase, comparisons were made with 
puddings in which glucose or lactose was used 
instead of sucrose. In some of the puddings, the 
substitutions were made on the same weight basis, 
in others, on an equivalent sweetening basis (4) 
and in some, the whey was used as the sole source 
of sugar and protein content on an equivalent basis 
The formula used was water 850 g, cornstarch 50 g, 
sugar 150 g, NFMS 118 ¢ 
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Results and Discussion 

The data of Series 1 to 4 for both the objective 
and subjective tests are recorded in the table. In 
both the very stiff pudding of Series 1 and the 
thinner ones of Series 2, 3, and 4 the delicacy or 
tenderness of gel structure was increased with whey 
additions. In general, the values of standing height, 
time of penetration, the judges’ scores, and, in 
Series 4, the data for line-spread agree on this con- 
clusion. Although more syneresis was always shown 
when whey was added, this was a small increment 
except in the stiff puddings of Series 1. The judges 
considered the puddings of Series 2 containing 
whey to have a smoother texture with more at- 
tractive color and translucency than had those 
made with NFMS. The flavor of the puddings 
containing 75 per cent NFMS and 25 per cent whey 
was preferred. These puddings were slightly 
sweeter since additional sugar in the form of lactose 
was present, but the judges sometimes commented 
about the “rich flavor.” There was less advantage 
in adding whey to puddings made with fluid whole 
milk as in Series 3 and particularly to those made 
with egg yolks as in Series 4. The puddings made 
with 100 per cent NFMS were more opaque and 


Quality tests of puddings 





VARIATION SY NER EASES 


Series | 
a. 100 per cent NFMS 
b. 100 per cent whey 
Serves @ 
a. 100 per cent NFMS 
b. 75 per cent NFMS and 25 per cent 
whey 
50 per cent NFMS and 50 per cent 
whey 
100 per cent NFMS with an addi- 
tion of @ig¢ whey (85 pat cent) 
Series 3 
a. 100 per cent fluid whole gk 
b. 75 per cent Guid whole milk and 25 
per cent whey on 
100 per cent fluid whole milk with 
an additien of 28g whey (25 per 
cent) .. 
Series 4 
a. 100 per cent NFMS 
b. 75 per cent NF MS and 25 per cent 


whey. . 
©. 100 per cent NFMS with an addi 
tion of lag whey (25 per cent 





* Ory nal was 6.5 om 


t Sere I pw 


Were penetrated to the I ml mark, all others to the 5 ml mark. The top aie 
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firm and had higher moisture retention but less 
desirable appearance, flavor, and smoothness than 
had those containing 25 per cent whey in simple 
cornstarch puddings. 

A second phase of the study of puddings was 
under less rigid control of the rate of heating and 
is therefore not reported in detail. However, in six 
replicates comparing 100 per cent whey with 75 per 
cent NFMS and 25 per cent whey in the formula 
similar to that of Series 2, there was, again, a 
decrease in consistency and in water-holding ca- 
pacity for the greater amount of whey. A more 
tender translucent gel characteristic of “whey” pud- 
dings was again noted. The method of adding the 
whey after the starch was cooked was most un- 
successful because a thinner pudding with much 
more syneresis resulted. 

Duplicate trials on puddings were run of a num- 
ber of combinations of sucrose, glucose, lactose, 
NFMS, and whey to learn whether the whey 
characteristics were due to lactose or to some other 
factor. In a comparison of puddings in which whey 
was the total source of sweetening and of protein 
with those made from equivalent amounts of 
sucrose and NFMS, it was found that the “whey” 
puddings were very viscous when hot, and both 
the height and penetrometer tests were much 
greater than for the “equivalent” sucrose-NFMS 
puddings. In further tests, puddings made with 
NFMS and with the same weight of sucrose, glu- 
cose, or lactose were equal in gel strength. If, 
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however, these sugars were used in equivalent 
sweetening value (150 g sucrose, or 172 g glucose, 
or 278 g lactose (4) ), the gel strength decreased in 
that order. The actual quantity of sugar rather than 
the type was, therefore, the determining factor. 


Conclusions 


It may be considered that the tender delicate gel 
structure of “whey” puddings was caused by the higher 
concentration of lactose and lower protein content. 
Although whey itself may have a pH of 5.8 to 6.0 there 
was no difference in the pH of puddings made entirely 
with NFMS or with 25 per cent whey. The substitution 
of 25 per cent whey for NFMS, on the whole, gave 
puddings of superior quality because of better flavor, 
appearance, tender delicate structure, and smooth con- 
sistency. This would have application, especially, in 
packaged pudding mixes that contain dried milk and to 
which water alone would be added. 
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Sugar 


The House 


[Excerpts from a school program in the Quaker Domestic Training School 
in Greece, sent to the Jounnat by Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, who spent 
last year in Greece as a Fulbright lecturer. | 

We have learned to use our brains as good housekeepers to combine the 
practical and the beautiful, and with a woman's touch to make a house into 
a home full of vitality. We have learned to think of housekeeping as a creative 
activity which reflects our personalities 

We have realized that good housekeeping includes good cooking and have 
discovered the importance of its effect on the family, as well as its necessity 
for both body and soul. It is important not only physically but helps to keep 
the family happily united and the husband and wife in close harmony, and 
the happiness of a family is its most precious possession. So one of our 
achievements is to have learned that the work of our hands can be used to 


promote harmony and love 

Way of Life. We have learned to express our thoughts in good Greek; we 
have learned in our history of the glory of the past and how we should use 
past experience for the future; we have learned to use arithmetic for the 
economy of our homes, and in geography to recognize the various parts of 
the earth and to understand better the Creation. 








A Service Study of 


Twelve Cotton Broadloom Floor Coverings 


ITH the entry of cotton broadloom into 

the soft floor covering industry, a steady 
flow of pertinent questions, based on practical situa- 
tions, came to the Home Economics Research 
Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from people interested in purchasing rugs and 
carpets. 

The questions and situations indicated that the 
paramount requirement for satisfaction in service 
differed considerably with consumers. For example: 
1. A mother of three small sons, ages one, three, 

and four, wanted a carpet that would wear well, 
withstand abrasion. The question in her mind 
was—Should she buy cotton? 


to 


A young husband wanted to use cotton floor 
covering as a basis for the decorative scheme of 
the home. His family liked the brilliance and 
clarity of color and textural attributes of cotton 
They wanted the carpet to unify a collection of 
old and new furnishings in a modern home. 
The paramount requirement was colorfastness 
If once he established harmony, would the cot- 
ton fade and destroy the color scheme? 

3. A young homemaker had been told that the 
shrinkage of cotton is primarily a function of 
the backing yarns and not related to the type of 
pile. If this is true, should she buy tufted or 
woven carpet? She had carefully planned the 
balance and proportion of floor spaces and did 
not want them destroyed by shrinkage due to 
cleaning. 

An interior decorator had suggested an installa- 
tion of wall-to-wall carpeting in the living room 
of a home. The owner liked the suggestion 
because it would help minimize the size of the 
fireplace and give a more spacious appearance 
to the room. His question was—Will a wall-to- 
wall cotton carpet be practical from a mainte- 
nance standpoint? 


‘Grateful acknowledgment is made to Elinora Johnson 
Williams, Janet Turner Stransky, and Barbara Sky for daily 
care of the rugs; to S. Helen Roberts for laboratory analyses; 
to Dorothy Nickerson for assistance in cvaluation of the 
color data; and to Albert Candido for photographic work 


Martha L. Hensley and Hazel M. Fletcher’ 


Miss Hensley is a home economist and Dr. Fletcher 
is a textile physicist in the Home Economics Re- 
search Branch of the Agricultural Research Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


To help answer such questions, a study of the 
performance-in-use of a selected group of cotton 
broadloom floor coverings was undertaken. Re- 
sistance to laboratory abrasion and the effect of 
wear and laundering upon such properties as color, 
and rate of soiling were 


dimensional change, 


determined 


Selection of Floor Coverings 


Before any floor coverings were purchased, all 
stores in Washington, D. C., carrving soft floor 
In this coverage of the 


coverings were visited 


local market, some information was obtained on 


range of color, types of 


construction, prices, and 
labels. 

This information was used in choosing a smailer 
number of stores for a more detailed study of con- 
struction, color, and price. With the aid of Munsell 
Color Chips (1), selections of hue (color name 
value (the lightness and darkness), and chroma 
(brightness and dullness) were made in various 
stores without bringing together samples of carpets 
A decision was made to hold chroma and value 
more constant than hue 

On the basis of these factors, 12 cotton broadloom 
floor coverings (6 tufted and 6 woven), ranging in 
price from $7.50 to $13.50 per square yard and 
representing eight manufacturers, were purchased 
from January to March 1951. These floor coverings 
consisted of eleven special intermediate hues and 
one neutral hue; ten medium values and two dark 
weak chromas and one medium 


values; eleven 


chroma. 


Procedure 


Analysis of the construction and physical proper- 
ties of the done in accordance with 
generally accepted testing procedures. To obtain 
reaction to wear, a 35- by 27-inch specimen of 


rugs was 
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each floor covering was put in front of the counter 
of the cafeteria at the Agricultural Research Center 
in Beltsville, Maryland. The number of people 
walking over the rugs daily was obtained from the 
sales record of the cashier. The rugs were vac- 
uumed and rotated daily during a 16-day period 
and were in service during each season of the year, 
for a total of 112 days. 

After each wear period the rugs were washed 
under controlled conditions in the laboratory as 
follows: Each was placed separately in a flat posi- 
tion in a photographer's tray and scrubbed with a 
hand brush. They were washed three times with 
a neutral soap jelly, rinsed four times after the 
third wash, and dried suspended from a wire 
between two large postal electric fans. When 
completely dried, they were brushed by hand and 
fluffed with a small portable electric blower. The 
per cent of shrinkage was determined from the 
measurements of the new and the laundered rugs. 

To determine color changes, measurements were 
made with the Hunter Color and Color Difference 
Meter (2) when the rugs were new, after each 
wear period, and after each washing. The Hunter 
machine measures Ry, which is luminous daylight 
reflectance; a, which is redness in the plus (+) 
direction, greenness in the minus (—) direction; 
and b, which is yellowness in the plus (+) direc- 
tion, blueness in the minus (— ) direction. In order 
to show progressive changes in color ( AE) during 
successive wear periods for each rug in a single 
number, it was convenient to use the NBS unit. 
This unit—derived from R,, a, and b—is a measure 
of an average minimum perceptually important 
color difference. 

In order to compare the rugs in respect to color 
change, the Munsell system was used because the 
visual uniformity of spacing in this system is better 
than it is in the Ry, a, and b system. 

Munsell notations for color (hue, value, and 
chroma ) were derived from the Ry, a, and b quan- 
tities: Value corresponding to R, was obtained from 
table A (3, p. 352); hue and chroma were read 
from Munsell-Hunter conversion charts of a and b 
on which were given equivalent values for chroma 
and hue (4). From the Munsell notations color 
differences were calculated for the rugs when soiled 
and after washing by the Nickerson equation for 
the index of fading (5), 

I=C (2AH) + 6BAV + 3AC. 


= 


5 
In this equation C is the average chroma of the 
rug when new and when soiled or washed; AH, 


AY, and AC are the changes in hue, value, and 
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chroma, respectively, for the rug when soiled or 
washed. 

The rate of soiling was determined by placing a 
second specimen of each rug in service and 
measuring the color change daily. On the fourth 
day each rug reached maximum soil as shown by 
comparison of the color change in the companion 
rug which had been in service for 16 days. Each 
rug was laundered and again subjected to four 
successive days of wear with daily color readings. 

Durability was measured by abrading the rugs 
with the Stoll Universal Wear Tester to find a rela- 
tionship between the thickness of pile and abrasion 
cycles. The number of cycles required to wear the 
pile to 0.02 inch was determined. For this test the 
machine was operated with a head pressure of 3 
pounds and a diaphram pressure of 3.5 pounds. The 
abradant was carborundum metal cloth with 320 
grit. The thickness of pile was calculated at various 
abrasion cycles as the difference of the thickness of 
the abraded specimen and the thickness of the 
carpet back. 


Results 


The construction, weight, and thickness of the 
12 cotton floor coverings varied considerably as 
shown in table 1. 

After seven wear periods and launderings, di- 
mensional changes of the woven rugs were con- 
siderably more than those of the tufted rugs. The 
woven rugs shrank from 2.5 to 8.6 per cent in 
length and from 0.7 to 2.9 per cent in width. This 
amount of shrinkage in length would be objection- 
able, especially in a wall-to-wall floor covering. On 
the other hand, none of the six tufted rugs changed 
more than 3.6 per cent in dimensions, and three of 
these changed only 1 per cent or less. The changes 
in dimension occurred chiefly in the first and second 
washings. 

Although approximately 6,000 people walked 
over the rugs in each 16-day wear period, a total 
of 42,000 in the seven wear periods, little evidence 
of abrasive wear was noticeable after the seven test 
intervals. When the new rugs were abraded on the 
laboratory Wear Tester, the number of cycles re- 
quired to wear the pile to 0.02 inch ranged from 
2.160 to 4400 for the tufted rugs and from 2,140 to 
8.973 for the woven rugs (table 1). These data 
indicate that the least durable ( No. 2) of the tufted 
rugs would wear as long as the least durable ‘ No. 
9) of the woven. The most durable (No. 6) of 
the tufted rugs required only one-half the number 
of cycles to wear off the pile that was required 
for the most durable of the woven (No. 11). Chart 
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1 shows the decrease in the thickness of the pile these results, the AE of the rug illustrated in the 
with the cycles of abrasion of rugs 4 and 12 photographs was equal to 11.4 NBS before the 


TABLE | 


Construction, weight, thickness, resistance to abrasion, and dimensional change of cotton floor coverings 





NEW RUGS [MENSDON A 


HANGE IX 





RUG NUMBEA 4% “oF « . * 
Thickness at 
Weight per —_—s 
« -- 1.0 Pound per ma 
quare Yard square Loach Resistance Lengt Woctt 
unces inch yeles ner cent 
Tufted 
I Uncut pile stitched warpwise into cotton duck, rubber back 45.6 0.34 3,033 3.6 +1.9 
? Uncut pile stitched warpwise into cotton duck, rubber back 50.4 22 2,160 Lf 0.2 
] Uncut pile stitched warpwise into cotton duck, rubber back 62.2 27 2,980 04 0 
‘ Cut pile woven warpwise into 2/1 basket cotton fabri 45.4 30 3,220 0.8 0.8 
5 Cut pile stitched warpwise into cotton duck, rubber back 45.8 26 3.347 +24 ios 
6 Cut pile stitched fillingwise into cotton duck 57.6 44 4,400 +0 8 +1.0 
Woven 
7 Axminister, 3 double shot} 53.1 28 2,440 8.6 2.9 
8 Axminister, 3 double shot, sculptured by omitting 2 tufts 
occasionally } 63.0 265 3.547 40 1.9 
” Velvet, @ shot § 56.9 28 2,140 3.4 0.7 
10 Velvet, 2 shot, cut and uncut pile 61.2 26 4,040 7.6 07 
il Velvet, 2 shot§ 70.7 35 8.973 6.8 25 
12 Velvet, 4 shot, cut and uncut pile 74.7 30 5,203 2.5 1.8 
* Cycles to weur pile to 0.02 inch thickness 
+ Dimensional change is shrinkage except where + indicates stretch 
t Cotton warp, cotton stuffer warp, paper filling 
§ Cotton warp, paper stuffer warp, bast filling 
Cotton warp, bast stuffer warp, bast filling 
During each wear period the rugs were con seventh washing and only 6.9 NBS after washing 
siderably soiled. The soil, however, was readily For the most part the color changes occurred within 
removed in washing. The appearance of a new the first wear period and washing. Chart 2 shows 
rug, the flattening of the pile, accumulation of soil the color change in rugs 4 and 12 after wear and 
and the effectiveness of laundering are illustrated 
TABLE 2 


in the photographs. 
The color data of Ry, a, and b for the rugs when Data for Ra". at, and b* obtained with the Hunter Color and 
new and after seven wear periods and washings Color- Difference Meter 


are reported in table 2. The color, indices of fading 

















I), and color changes E) which were com HEN NEW 
~ Te 
puted from these data are given in table 3. From = Before Washing After W 
} R ; 
20 a 
Tufted 
1 5 6—12.3 3.713.6—10 2+ 8.212 8—13 6.3 
i, 2 18.1+15.0+ 6.017.8+ 72+ 7.522.3415.1 ) 
- Rug No 4 . ; 27.4 $6+21.421.6 15+14. 932 2 $2+19 
: i: Rug No. 12 *»-——— | ‘ 0.5 1.1 2 628 9 27 7.9438 2 1.9 45 
; " | 5 24.5+19.3+ 7.322.6+10 1+ 7.527.1+18.3+ 6.4 
’ 6 30.9+10 8+17.721.4+ 1.14+13.431 0+ 8.7+17.0 
> 5) 
3 . i Woven 
: . 7 90400 44+ 82107425 34+ 7.511.440 .6 7.7 
5 2 8 21.7— 3.7 5.918 0— 53+ 6626 8— 13— 19 
Eos : j 9 357-10 2— 4.426 4— 52+ 5.8384 5+ O04 
. © 36.5+ 4.4410 522 6+ 0.3+10.137 8+ 4.5412 
\ j 1! 24-13 2+ 9 426.0 5 0+11.060 3 97+12.5 
' Wire lz 28. 7-12.04 8.618.5 3.7+11.033.3 
0 a 
1000 ri : 5 OO . 
° » E eneamee - own 5000 * Luminous daylight reflectance 
a * CYCLES (eueeeeg) 
t Redness in the plus (+) direction, greenness in the minus 
Cuarnt |. Tee Errecr or Aprasion On THICKNESS OF direction . : 
; Yellowness in the plus + direction, blueness the minus 


>» > 
Puce or Rucs 4 ann 12 Suuttten 
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after wear and washing for the seven wear periods 
Similar relationships of AE and wear periods were 
found for the other rugs 





20 
Alter weer Alter washing 
Te re 
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COLOR CHANGE (MOS UreTS) 
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Measurement of color difference taken on four 
successive days before and after the rugs were 
washed showed that the rate of soiling was as great 
for the new as for the washed rugs. The rugs did 
not have a finish which made them resistant to soil 
These results for rugs 4 and 12 are shown in Chart 
3. At the end of four days, soiling was approx- 
imately as great as at the end of the 16-day wear 
period 

The rugs were placed in the order of index of 
fading (1) and observed by three people for the 
acceptability of color differences. The indices of 
fading (1), ranging from 2.1 to 3.4, were least for 
rugs 4, 5, 6, and 10 (table 3). The colorfastness of 
these four rugs was very good; the color changes 
were only slightly noticeable. The color change of 
the remaining rugs was noticeable. Judd reports 

3, p. 276) a definition by the Munsell Color Foun- 
dation for three different degrees of closeness of 


match, as follows 
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Appearance of rug No. 12, which had a cut and uncut 
center) after the 
after the seventh 


pile construction top) when neu 


seventh wear pe riod; and (bottom) 


“ ashing 


AAA tolerance; I no greater than 1.4 
AA tolerance 
A tolerance 


I no greater than 2.4 
I no greater than 3.7 


The observations on the color changes showed 
that those having an index of fading (1) of less 
than 3.7 were considered very good, while those 
lving 1.7 and above were considered undesirable 


There was no relationship between the price ot 
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TABLE 3 
Color, indices of fading (1), and color change (AE) in NBS units in seven wear periods 
arten 7 WEAR PEEtOn: 
ave — Color (Munsell I SE 
wtMaeae (Monell) : NB 
Belore Alter Before After Before After 
washing washing washing washing washing washing 
Tufted: . 
I 5.7G 2.77/35 9 6GY 4.24/2.7 $.1G 4.12/33 18.8 12.2 22.9 20.4 
2 56R 4.81/36 2.1 YR 4.77/2.2 87R 5.27/3.8 13.4 4.4 7.9 42 
3 12Y 5.77/42 20Y 5.20/2.9 O8Y 6.18/3.9 9.1 4.6 8.1 4.1 
4 1.5GY 6.82/06 00Y 45.90/1.3 1.0GY 7.01/0.6 9.6 2.1 92 2.7 
5 S38R 5.40/4.7 9O0R 5.90/29 S8.1R 5.74/4.5 14.4 3.4 93 2.5 
6 5.7 YR 6.07/4.5 2.2Y 5.18/2.6 65 YR 6.08/4.1 20.4 2.6 12.2 23 
Woven 
7 21R 3.50/84 $2R 3.80/56 O7R 3.91/0.0 13.3 5.4 15.4 43 
s 8.1B 5.21/1.8 7.0GY 4.80/1.7 7.7B 5.71/0.5 25.2 7.1 13.0 65 
1) 97BG 6.46/26 7.5GY 5.67/1.3 1.7BG 6.67/14 26.4 11.3 12.9 5.8 
10 67YR 6.55/22 23Y 5.30/1.8 7.7 YR 6.62/2.6 13.0 28 10.1 22 
i" 08G 6.29/28 22GY 5.4/1.9 6.7GY 6.80/2.5 15.5 8.8 10.2 7.2 
12 08G 5.8/2.6 WoOY 4.86/2.0 5.0GY 6.27/2.4 17.9 7.1 11.4 69 





rugs and color fading. One of the four very good 
rugs was in the lowest price range while three of 
the highest priced rugs were in the undesirable 
group. 


Summary 


The questions and situations that influenced the 
study indicated that requirements for satisfaction in 
service of floor coverings differ considerably with 
individuals. Some of the factors affecting these 
requirements are shown in the results of this study, 
as follows: 

l. Shrinkage in washing of the woven cotton 
rugs was generally high. The dimensions of the 
tufted rugs, however, usually changed less than | 
per cent. These findings are of particular value 
where shrinkage is a paramount requirement for 
satisfaction. 

2. None of the rugs was noticeably worn after 
seven wear periods in which 42,000 people walked 
over them in 112 days. Changes in appearance 
were only in color. 

3. Most of the changes in color occurred within 
the first wear period and washing, and the rate of 
soiling reached its maximum in the fourth day of 
each period. 

4. The colorfastness to washing of one-third of 


A Meeting You Can't 


Annual Meeting of AHEA, Minneapolis, 
Hotel reservations are being accepted now. 


the cotton rugs was very good, as measured by 
the Hunter Color and Color Difference Meter, 
calculated by the Nickerson equation for index of 
fading, and judged by a definition by the Munsell 
Color Foundation for three degrees of closeness to 
match. The number of rugs with undesirable color- 
fastness indicates a need for the consumer to obtain 
information in the retail market on colorfastness to 
cleaning, if his requirement for color permanency 
is to be satisfied. The method used to interpret the 
results obtained from the Color and Color Differ- 
ence Meter should be of particular interest to 
research workers and teachers because of its appli 
cation to other home furnishing textiles and to 
other fields of work that involve color change 
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Emury C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Comparison of food use by farm and city 
families is made possible by a study in two Minne- 
sota rural counties, reported by Faith Clark and 
Corinne LeBovit of the Home Economics Research 
Branch. Similar data from Minneapolis-St. Paul 
were obtained in 1948-49. 

Farm family grocery bills averaged about half 
those paid in the city, due to the farm families’ 
liberal use of livestock products produced at home. 
Money value of all food used was about the same 
for farm and city families when home-produced 
food was valued at market prices. 

In the spring week of the survey, the farm diets 
included less fruits and vegetables (except po- 
tatoes ) than the city diets. Consequently, the farm 
diets were lower in vitamins A and C. 

Farm housewives used nearly as much of pur 
chased processed foods, such as bakery products, 
prepared flour mixes, dessert powders, and ice 
cream, as did the city dwellers. 

Ways in which the families used a few foods, 
such as fluid milk, were included in the study. 

The technical report, “Food Consumption of 
Farm Families, Meeker and Wright Counties, 
Minnesota, 1950,” AIB-127, may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 40 
cents. 


The concept of grouping foods according to their 
contributions to nutritional needs—long featured in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture's Basic 7 
wheel chart and National Food Guide leaflet—is 
gaining increased use around the world. 

Using wheels, ladders, and other visual aids, 
nutritionists abroad stress food groups ranging from 
three in Lreland to eight in India. 

The educational approach of these visual mate- 
rials ranges from simply urging people to eat this 
“basic” way for nutritional health to fairly technical 
teaching about reasons for eating each type of 
food, says Sadye F. Adelson of the Human Nutri- 
tion Research Branch, who has collected educa- 
tional materials on food planning and preparation 
designed and used in other lands. 

The materials are informative, 
tritionists here who may go abroad or who work 
There is also much idea- 


she says, for nu- 


with foreign visitors 
generating value in them 
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Puerto Rico stresses 4 kinds of protective foods and 
makes a fifth group below of types of foods already 
used ade quate ly 
Gay posters, flannelgraphs, filmstrips, leaflets, 
comic books, and coloring books are among the 
teaching materials thoughtfully devised for people 
with widely differing food supplies, at different 
ages, and often in groups that are hard to reach 
because of language complications or problems of 


tradition and custom 


A new step is being taken toward standards for 
sizing women's clothing, based on the scientific 
measurements of 14,700 women obtained earlier by 
what is now the Home Economics Research Branch, 
in co-operation with home economics departments 
in 7 states 

In 1953, a proposed Commercial Standard, which 
co-ordinates the body measurements with apparel 
size, was circulated to trade representatives for 
comment by the U. § Department of Commerce 

See the BHNHE Reporting in the October 1953 
Journal 

Now approved, the Standard has been sent to 
all segments of the industry for adoption, and to 
home economics departments of universities and 
others interested 

Meanwhile, three mail-order houses are sizing 
and selling clothes by the scientific sizing system 

Two principal producers of model forms have 
already accepted the recommended Standard. 

Journat readers who do not have the recom- 
mended Standard, which includes tables (TS- 
5200-A ), can obtain a copy from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 
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What Makes a Good College Club? 


HAT make a good college club? Sugar 

and spice, of course, and also (1) student 

interest, (2) a well-planned program, (3) co-ordi- 

nation of the club with other home economics 

organizations, (4) a well-qualified adviser, and 

(5) a co-operative and understanding adminis- 
trator. 

Most of us are about to start a new semester, or 

have started a new quarter. This is a good time 

for stock-taking—to take a look at how we rate on 


these five points. 


Student Interest 


Let us start with student interest—your interest 
and that of the other members! Your enthusiasm, 
your participation, and your planning make the 
club student-centered. If you and your fellow 
members had experience in FHA and 4-H Club 
work before you came to the campus, you already 
have enthusiasm for club work. With goals that 
believe enthusiasm and 


grows. 


you in, your continues 


The Program 

If the program you have planned for the year 
is giving you leadership experience, it is helping 
you to prepare for the professional responsibilities 
you will have as a home economist. Is the pro- 
gram also helping you to develop as an individual 
and to develop socially? Ask yourself--are you 
and the other members of your club learning to 
work co-operatively in planning, doing, and shar- 
ing? 

Are your programs helping club members to 
develop appreciation and anticipation for home- 
making as a career and other careers available to 
individuals trained in the field of home economics? 
Is your knowledge of family life increasing? Do 
you get to know and appreciate individuals and 
families in other countries? 

Are you reaching out beyond the club member- 
ship to interpret the college home economics pro- 
gram to others? Your club, you know, can serve 
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' Larra Zola Coe and Lela O'Toole 


Miss Coe is college clubs adviser and Dr. O'Toole 
is dean of the division of home economics at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater. Miss Coe chairman of the 
AHEA advisory committee on college clubs. 


is also 


well as an avenue of information for parents and 
prospective students in interpreting home eco- 
nomics. An example of this reaching out is the 
Easter vacation project of a large number of our 
members at Oklahoma A & M, when they visit and 
speak to their local high schools about their im- 
pressions of what they study and learn in home 
economics in college. 

Does your program include social experiences 
with groups of both sexes? We suggest regular 
joint activities with various club groups. On our 
campus we plan parties and dances with the horti- 
culture club, dairy club, agronomy club, and the 


engineering club. 


Co-ordination 


The club should also reach out among all the 
home economics students so that its activities are 
co-ordinated with those of other groups in home 
economics—for example, Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Omicron Nu. If your department is as large as 
ours, perhaps a home economics council is needed 
to prov ide a greater representation of the home 
economics students’ interests and a concerted ap- 
proach to any big problems or projects 

Represented on our council are the Hotel Greeters 
Club (the organization for students—many of them 
men—majoring in hotel and restaurant administra- 
tion), the honorary home economics societies, and 
each class 
you might have the club represented by persons 
from each department offering majors within home 


If your division is as large as ours, 


economics, as we do. 

This council has helped all of our organizations 
to work together on “Senior Day,” the annual event 
at which we entertain visitors from the high schools 
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of Oklahoma. Each group represented on the 
council knows its definite responsibilities for Senior 
Day, and there is no duplication of effort. 

The council is now working on our contribution 
to the International Scholarship Fund of AHEA. 
All of our organizations are also joining forces on 
a plan to bring a student from another country to 
our campus each year. 


The Administrator and Adviser 


Behind every successful college club there is an 
administrator who has a sympathetic interest in 
your activities and an adviser who encourages 
you to make plans that are creative. The adviser 
does not do the planning for you, but she is there 
with resources and advice when you need them 
and she encourages you to evaluate your accom- 
plishments. Perhaps the administrator does not 
attend all of your meetings—but she attends when- 
ever possible and she is ready to confer with club 
members and officers whenever she is needed. If 
she can, she makes available to you a suitable 
storage place for club supplies and files and aids 
in arranging a satisfactory meeting time and place 
Your club should have student leadership, but the 
adviser and administrator have important support- 


ing roles 


Results 


There is no one pattern by which all college 
clubs can function, for each of our 420 campuses 
is different. The evaluation questions suggested 


here, however, provide a simple way to take a 


The Lamplighters 


Jane Brintuincen 
Iowa State College 


The Betty lamp of the American Home Eco 
nomics Association seal suggested the name “Lamp- 
lighters” to us when we formed our group of 
publicity representatives of the home economics 
club. The Lamplighters’ job is to make home 
economics students more aware of college club 
activities and to increase their interest in the 
JournaL or Home Economics 

Each graduating senior in home economics is 
visited individually by a Lamplighter, who tells 
her about the special graduating-senior rate at 
which she may join the American Home Economics 
through the administrator of home 
Result 


Association 
economics before she leaves the campus 
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Students from other countries enjoy the hospitality of 
the home economics division's department of home 
life at Oklahoma A & M College at a party planned 
by faculty and students of the division with the co 


college club. Seated in the chair 
is Virginia Messenger Stapley, head of the home life 
department. The girls in the picture are home economics 
students from other countries. The girls on the sofa are 
left to right, Saadet Bozoglu and Suhran Keyder of 
Standing at back is Haideh Kahlili of Iran 


operation of the 


Turkey 


look at vour club. As you think about the answers 
the way will become clear to opportunities for 
new satisfactions and new achievements through 


your club 


of this project last year was 56 per cent member 
ship in AHEA of our graduating seniors 

Students have come to know that the Lamp 
lighter in their resident hall sells the tickets for 
home economics club events such as our annual 
formal ball and the home economics banquet 
The Lamplighter is in charge of a home economics 
club bulletin board in her residence hall, and one 
of the things students look for on the board each 
month is a summary of the current Jou RNAL issue 
which highlights those articles of particular interest 
to her group 

A Lamplighter is elected for each of the 19 
residence halls where our home economics students 
live. These 19 Lamplighters meet frequently to 
plan publicity strategy under the direction of the 
publicity chairman and the historian-editor of the 


home economics council (executive committee ) 





County Extension Service 
Sponsors Library Project 


Heramina DoHocNEe 
Assistant Extension Foods and Nutrition Specialist 
Oklahoma A & M College 


A new venture in the field of adult education is 
under way in Nowata County, Oklahoma, where 
the Extension Service is co-operating in a project to 
make good reading materials available to rural 
families. The Nowata Rural Library Project, which 
we believe is the only one of its kind in the nation, 
has brought small libraries to central locations in 
22 communities of the County. 

Operating in the County through home demon 
stration clubs and the office of the home demonstra- 
tion agent, Mrs. Jane Yeates, the organization stems 
back to State Home Demonstration Agent 
Norma M. Brumbaugh, the Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege library, and the American Library Association 

The objects of the pilot project are to promote 
continuing education and better citizenship in 
rural communities through reading and discussion 
groups; to encourage the formation of home li- 
braries; to lay the foundation for the formation of 
county library services; and to explore the pos 
sibilities of using the home demonstration organiza 
tion to promote this type of cultural activity 
throughout the country. 

Nowata County was chosen for this experimental 
project because there was no public library in the 
County and because of the local interest in ob 
taining library facilities. Mrs. Almira P Abernathy, 
now retired, was local home demonstration agent 
when the program was put into operation 

Funds for setting up the libraries were provided 
by the American Library Association, and the work 
of choosing the books, assembling them into 22 
separate, but complete, libraries ready for use was 
done by the A & M College library staff. Books 
were selected on the basis of rural readership 
surveys and include a variety of fiction and non- 
fiction ranging from sports and western stories to 
biography, history, how-to-do-it, and inspirational 
books. 
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Each library was placed in the home of a home 
demonstration club member who had volunteered 
to serve without pay as librarian for her com- 
munity. From the libraries, which contain from 
100 to 125 volumes each, nearly 2500 books were 
checked out by 885 readers in the first four months. 

The book collections have been rotated once, 
and it is planned that they will be moved whenever 
the families of the neighborhood seem ready for a 
new library. 

Open house was held in every library home im- 
mediately after the project started; one rural read- 
ing conference has been held; and other plans for 
in the libraries are in the 


maintaining interest 


making 


Georgia HEIB’s Co-operate in 
Career Day 
Fern Sxiwer Moran 
Chairman, Home Economics 
in Business Department 


Georgia Home Economics Association 


Dramatic descriptions of the various kinds of 
positions in home economics coupled with practical 
information on financing a home economics educa- 
tion attracted 875 high school girls, their mothers, 
counselors to a HEIB sponsored 
Atlanta, Georgia, on Ox 


teachers, and 
career day 
tober 29 
The first half of the program—the positions in 
home economics—was presented by HEIB’s. The 
of the You ( Get the 
Home Economics Picture” program was presented 
by a panel led by Clara Lee Cone, supervisor of 
Atlanta City Schools 


Mary Brooks, supervisor of home economics in the 


program im 


remainder How an into 


home economics in the and 


Fuiton County schools. Panel members included 
Inez Wallace, state supervisor of home economics, 
Irwin Sperry of the University of Georgia: Leda 
Amick, Georgia State College for Women; Nell 
Argue, Pilot Club of Atlanta; and Mrs. Everett L 
Rudeseal, Avondale High School 

In planning the program for the high school 
girls in the area, the HEIB group placed a great 
deal of importance on having the mothers and 
attend the meeting. Each girl was 


of AHEA’s leaflet “A Better Be 


ginning” as a take-home sketch of, careers in home 


counselors 
given a copy 
economics 

the 
for the same hotel and same date 
cooking school being given by the Pilot Club of 
Atlanta, the Club made the cooking school hall and 


exhibits available for the career day program 


Since career day program was scheduled 


as an evening 
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Food Management Practices 
in an Industrial City 


Catia VAN SYCKLE 
State College of Washington 


The educator in home and food management, 
whether in the schools or in home economics ex- 
tension, is helped by knowledge of how a cross 
section of homemakers actually do their managing. 
We know that although there are many differences 
among families, there are also important similarities. 
We would like to know what the prevailing patterns 
are and how they differ among groups of families 
having different characteristics. For example, as 
families move through the life cycle from the be- 
ginning family with preschool children only to the 
family with school children, and finally to the 
family of all adults, how do the management prac- 
tices change? 

A survey of food consumption made in Everett, 
Washington, in the fall of 1953 included some ques- 
tions on food management. Since homemaking 
practices in Everett are probably not very different 
from those in many other medium-sized industrial 
cities in northern United States, the findings have 
implications for a much wider area. 

The sample was of the type called a systematic 
random sample. It included 226 households repre- 
senting all households in the city where there were 
at least two persons, each of whom had at least ten 
meals at home during the previous week. Since 
household equipment affects certain management 
practices, equipment available and fuel used were 
recorded. Almost all of the households had a re- 
frigerator, usually a mechanical one; 37 per cent 
had freezing equipment; and 55 per cent had pres- 
sure cooking equipment. The chief cooking fuel 
was electricity although 14 per cent of the house- 
holds used wood alone. 

Meal planning. Writing out meal plans for any 
meal was the exception rather than the rule in 
Everett households. About four out of five home- 
makers said that they never wrote out meal plans. 
Most of the others did so only occasionally, some- 
times for dinner, but chiefly for special occasions, 
such as company meals or week-end and vacation 
trips. 

Homemakers were asked how they decided what 
to have for each of the three daily meals. Replies 
indicated that, for the most part, breakfasts in 
Everett are either not planned at all or that the 
menu has become a fairly fixed one. Over one-half 
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of the homemakers said that breakfast was what the 
other members of the family chose. In families 
with children, this reply was more frequent where 
the children were all of school age than where 
there were younger children. The next most com- 
mon reply (from about one-third ) was “It's routine.” 
The Sunday breakfast might be different or there 
might be an alternate menu every other day. A 
small group said that they followed a general pat- 
tern but varied the particular dishes from day to 
day. A routine breakfast was most frequent in 
families of all adults, none of whom was under 50 
years old. It was least frequent in families with 
children of school age only. 

In contrast to breakfast, the main meal of the 
day in Everett—usually eaten in the evening—is 
planned in most of the households. About three out 
of four of the homemakers said that they planned 
this meal around meat or a meat substitute or, in 
the case of a few, around meat and potatoes. About 
one out of ten mentioned a special diet or a 
balanced diet as the basis for planning. Other re- 
plies indicated little if any advance planning. They 
included such statements as “what family members 
want,” “whatever is on hand,” “what looks good 
when we shop,” “whatever is on sale,” and “the 
time element decides.” 

For the other meal of the day—lunch or supper 
over half said that they had whatever was on hand 
or ate leftovers. About one-third said that they 
followed a general pattern, usually soup and sand- 
wiches. Things for packed lunches were the basis 
for planning of some of the families. Others men- 
tioned a variety of factors important to deciding 
what to have, such as a special diet, something hot, 
or the time element. Only 3 per cent of the home- 
makers indicated that they did not eat lunch or did 
not eat it at home. 

In response to the question “What helps you 
most in deciding what to have for meals?” approxi- 
mately two out of ‘ive homemakers said “Keeping 
food on hand” and some of these referred to their 
home freezer or refrigerator as a contributing fac- 
tor. About one out of five mentioned knowing the 
likes of family members or getting their help in 
deciding. One out of ten referred to new recipes 
or suggestions from various sources, including 
friends, the radio, or specific cook books. A slightly 
higher proportion said, “What I saw in the stores 
or in the store ads.” The fact that the family likes 
everything was mentioned by a few (8 per cent); 
a required diet or the nutritional needs of the 
family by only 5 per cent; and experience, educa- 
tion, or liking to cook, bake, or plan, by still fewer. 
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Food budgets per person per day, Everett, Washington, Fall 1953 
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in the household. A ho 


away from home the greater part of the year, nor guests 


* Number of persons living continuously 


“What are difficulties in deciding 
what to have?” brought the answer “none” from 
more than one-fourth of the respondents “Food 


dislikes of family members” or “a finicky eater to 


your main 


plan for” was the most frequent difficulty men 


tioned. This answer came from about three out 
of ten of the households with children, but from 


Other 


difficulties, in order of frequency with which they 


only one out of eight of those with all adults 


were mentioned, were “getting variety in menus.” 
“price of foods” or “what I can afford,” “to ke« p on 


a diet” or “to have balanced meals,” “time to cook 


and plan,” “knowing who is going to be home,” 
“lack of knowing how or of liking to cook,” “lack 


and “not always having food on 


of appreciation,” 
hand.” 

Food accounts and budgets. Only 7 per cent of 
the homemakers said that they kept a regular 
record of what was spent on individual foods 
Although it is probable that education of the home 
maker and stage in the family life cycle, together 
with type of family, are important factors influ 
encing the keeping of accounts, the number in 
volved was too small to allow the significance of 
such influences to be estimated 

A much larger percentage (46 per cent) indi 
cated that they tried to keep within a certain 
amount of expense for food supplies A significantly 
higher proportion of the homemakers who wer 
under 30 years old were in this group than of home 
makers of 50 or more. Families with children tried 
to keep within a definite food expense much more 
frequently than did those with no children or none 
under 19 years. Income level did not make a sig 
nificant difference although relatively more families 
at incomes under $4,000 than at $4,000 or over were 
in the budgeting group. According to the respond 
ents, their budgeting worked. Only 10 per cent 
said it worked only some of the time or not at all 
The other 90 per cent said that it worked all or 


usekeeper hivir ri 


ramiulies 


veek or 


The length of time that 


had been budgeting the same amount per 


most of the time 


month was usually one or two years 

The weekly food budget ranged from $7.50 in 
a family of two to $50 in a family of eight. The 
lowest rate per person per day was $0.32 in a 
of eight and the highe st was $1.75 in a 


The budget ranges per person per 


family 
family of two 
day for families of different sizes are shown in 
the table 


ilies is indicated by these figures. The 


The economy of buying for larger fam 
rather wide 
range within each size group implies differences in 
food management, differences in food habits and 
attitudes, and possibly differences in requirements 
rhe frequency distributicns of households by bud 
get levels show the most common budget level for 
each size household 

Conclusions. Findings of actual food manage 
ment practices in a representative sample of house 
holds have implic ations tor food and nutrition 
teaching as well as home management teaching 
One thing that might be worth considering with 
whether the 


breakfast and luncheon menus is one that produces 


homemakers is routine followed in 


balanced meals Also does more emphasis in idult 
education need to be put on the importance of 
planning breakfasts for school children 

The wide range in amounts budgeted for food 
expense by families of the same size are indicative 
of rather wide differences in management efficiency 
However, the budgets need to be coupled with the 
nutritional quality of the meals served before one 
Data from the Ev 
erett study will allow this to be done 

Although very few homemakers in Everett kept 


can really appraise efficiency 


the number who did was greater 
) out of 20 


food accounts 
than was expected That as many as 
budgeted for food supplies and on the whole found 
that the budgets worked, should be encouraging to 


home economists 





See You Next Year. Too? 


“Is this seat taken? . . . 
around these meetings for years, but I don’t believe 


I'm sorry, I've been going 


I've met you before 

“Quite likely, Miss Longtimer, for I'm counted 
among the newest and youngest members of our 
professional organization. As a matter of fact, 
I'm just beginning to understand what it means 
to be a member 

“And as 
should be helping you 
I've been told that there are almost 3,000 like you 


this year—our graduating seniors of last spring 


a good member, Miss Newcomer, | 


I recognize you now, and 


Let's see, you newest and youngest represent about 
one-seventh of the total AHEA membership—that's 
a figure to take note of. I've never thought about 
it before myself. Did anyone welcome you into 
the Association?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Miss Longtimer. The AHEA 
headquarters office wrote me a nice letter, and here 
in Alabama the state president wrote each one of 
That really was a help. My 
We decided home 


They are, aren't 


us a personal note 
mother was as pleased as I was 
economists are a friendly lot 
they? 

“That's a good question, Miss Newcomer, and 
perhaps one that needs some emphasis. The 
statistics show that out of the total number of 
graduating seniors who become members of the 
Association each year, only one-third remain the 
second year. Tell me, after you are welcomed 
who encourages you to continue your membership? 
Hmm By the 


way, let's make it a date. I'll see vou at the annual 


Mavbe that’s where I come in. ) 


meeting of our state association in the spring. I'll 
stand just inside the door at the first general session 
and wait for vou. We'll see these meetings through 
together, and, as we go along, I can tel] you more 
Spring is a good time to pay 


Shall we meet in 


about our activities 

your dues for next year, too 

the spring, then?” 
“Yes indeed 


Miss Longtimer.” 
E. McN 


It's a date 


Carol Lane Traffic Awards for 1955 


The National Safety Council announces the 1955 


Carol Lane Awards honoring the outstanding con- 
tributions of American women to the preservation 
of lives through traffic safety. The Awards—one 
to an individual and one to a women’s group—in- 
clude a first award of a $1,000 savings bond and 
a bronze sculpture, a $500 savings bond for second 
place, and $250 in savings bonds for third place in 
both categories. Entries for the 1955 Award must 
be mailed by June 15, 1955. Official entry blanks 
may be obtained from Miss Alice Catherine Mills, 


Director of Women’s 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave 


Activities 


National Safety 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Spring Meetings of State 


Home Economics Associations 


STATE 
Alabama 


Arizona 

California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columina 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Crry AND Datt 


Birmingham, March 25 
Litchfield Park, April 1-2 
Los Angeles, April 2-4 
Plans not completed 
Newark, May 7 ( tentative ) 
Washington (or nearby) 
May 7 
Augusta, March 4-5 
Honolulu, May 24 
Chicago, March 26 
Muncie, April 22-23 
Des Moines, March 26 
Hutchinson, March 24-26 
Shreveport, March 11-12 
Easton, April 23 
Boston, April 0) 
Grand Rapids, April 29-30 
Undecided April h) 
Jefferson City, March 25-26 
Billings, February 15-19 
Omaha, April 22-23 
New Brunswick, May 7 
Syracuse, April 22-23 
Jamestown, April 2 
Toledo, April 22-23 
Portland, March 25-26 
Pittsburgh, May 6-7 
Kingston, May 5 
Sioux Falls, April 15-16 
Nashville, April 22-24 
Dallas, March 11-12 
Salt Lake City, April 15-16 
Roanoke, March 17-19 
Bellingham, March 25-26 
Jackson's Mill, May 13-14 


Madison, March 25-26 


Casper, April 1-2 


‘In co-operation with Vocational Home Economics De- 


' 


partment of Alabama Education Association 





Know Your AHEA-—Its Headquarters 


The headquarters of a national organization 
exists primarily to co-ordinate, to focus, or to direct 
the efforts of the individual members toward the 
accomplishment of the objectives of the association. 
In this, AHEA is typical. 

The corporate citizen, AHEA, as embodied in its 
headquarters activities, is a vigorous character—as 
even a glance at the annual report of the executive 
secretary will show. 


What Does AHEA Headquarters Do? 


Co-ordination of the program of work 
of the Association—including the annual 
meeting—is the principal activity of the 
headquarters office. 

This co-ordination means many things 
—providing the “mechanics” through 
which sections and committees draw to 
gether their members for work on spe- 


Publication of the Journat or Home Economics 
and the Association's miscellaneous publications is 
another major activity carried on at the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters. The AHEA publications re- 
quire editorial personnel who plan, edit copy, and 
see the publications through the press, a business 
staff that manages the Journnat’s business affairs 
and advertising, and a subscription and mailing 
staff that takes care of non-member subscriptions 
and prepares the monthly address labels for mail- 
ing. On publications other than the Journat, print- 

ing is often replaced by multilithing—a 
process done at the AHEA headquarters. 

Administration of the Association's 
financial affairs in accord with the 
directives of the executive board is con- 
ducted by the AHEA headquarters staff. 
In itself, this management of a quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar business is a sizable 





cific projects; standing by with advice, 
counsel, and assistance for the work of 
AHEA sections and national committees; assisting 
the president in her selection of members to repre- 
sent AHEA at conferences and meetings of related 
organizations; and many others. The “yearly” stag- 
ing of the Association's annual meeting—both as 
to program and exposition—demands top priority 
at headquarters for several months each year, with 
advance preparations an undercurrent throughout 
every month. 

The holding together of the membership group 
and the fostering of increased membership is con- 
ducted from AHEA headquarters, with co-opera- 
tion in the state associations. Membership files, 
membership lists, and Addressograph plates for 
each of AHEA’s 21,000-plus members are kept up 
to date at AHEA headquarters. 

Liaison with state associations and affiliated col- 
lege clubs, within the policies of the Association 
and its program of work, is carried on from AHEA 
headquarters as the major assignment of the field 
secretary, supplemented by other staff members 
and elected officers. 

Advancement of the profession of home eco- 
nomics and the cultivation of good public relations 
for the Association and the profession of home eco- 
nomics heads a whole area of major activities of 
the AHEA headquarters. Letters of inquiry and 
personal calls must be answered or referred to 


proper sources. 


get a member 


undertaking involving investments, in- 
surance, payroll, and taxes, as well as 
the business details of maintenance and upkeep of 
the physical plant and its equipment 

Administration of the Association's constitutional 
affairs means preparation of the ballot each year, 
supervision of elections, publication of proposed 
constitutional revisions, and so forth 

Hospitality of the headquarters building is a 
recent and very pleasant activity of the AHEA 
headquarters staff and, in the four years since the 
Association moved into its own home in W ashing- 
ton, many members have had an opportunity to 
spend some time at headquarters—either as visitors, 
can be a “guest” 
Most recent groups to 


as guests (if one in one’s own 
home), or as hostesses. 
enjoy headquarters hospitality were county home 
demonstration agents attending the National Home 
Demonstration Council meeting and home econo- 
mists attending the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

The building is used frequently for committee 
meetings—the most recent was the midyear meet- 
ing of AHEA’s executive committee 

International relations. Hospitality of the head- 
quarters building extends to many visitors from 
abroad who call on AHEA. Their visits are part 
of AHEA’s international relations—as is the con- 
siderable amount of staff time devoted to furthering 
the Association's own international scholarship 


program 





AHEA Section 
Plans Preconvention Workshop 


A two-day workshop sponsored by the social 
welfare and public health section of AHEA will 
be held at the new Mayo Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
on June 23 and 24, just preceding the annual meet- 
ing of AHEA, which opens in Minneapolis on 
June 28. 

The workshop theme, selected on the basis of 
preferences indicated in returns from a question- 
naire circulated to state chairmen of SWPH, will 
be “Evaluation of our jobs as home economists 
and nutritionists to increase our potentials for serv 
ice in health and welfare agencies.” Possible areas 
of discussion include: Education services for staff 
and clients; tools of the trade, what they are and 
how to use them; and selling our services to staff 
administrators, and board. Resource people from 
home economics and from other fields closely allied 
with health and welfare work will participate. Al- 
though more specific information and a formal 
registration blank will appear in the May issue of 
the JournaL, to aid in planning, the Minnesota 
Section of SWPH, in charge of the workshop, would 
like to obtain an estimate of probable attendance 
If you are interested and, at present, plan to at 
tend, will you send your name, title, agency name, 
and business address to: Miss Edna Olson, Min 
nesota Department of Welfare, 117 University Ave 
nue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


American Standard on 
Hazards to Children Drafted 


Giapys PeckHaAM 
New York University 


Mrs. Peckham represents the AHEA on the 
American Standards Association sectional com- 
mittee on hazards to children, Z56. 


A draft of a proposed American Standard “Speci- 
fications to Minimize Hazards to Children from 
Residual Surface Coating Materials” has been sent 
to the American Standards Association by the 
drafting committee with the recommendation that 
it be adopted as American Standard 766.15 


It is of interest to note that during the past six 
months several public health departments have 
given attention to this matter of hazards to chil- 
dren from residual surface coating materials and 
are now engaged in developing regulations of their 
own concerning the labeling of paints. 


High Lights of National 
Safety Congress Meetings 


Estuer S. HaNpwenx 
Chicago Board of Education 


Mrs. Handwerk represented the AHEA at the 
Safety Congress she reports here. 


The 42d National Safety Congress and Expo- 
sition was held in Chicago from October 15 to 
22, 1954, with an attendance of approximately 
12,000 delegates, representing a wide group of 
key organizations, agencies, and individuais. The 
American Home Economics Association was rep- 
resented at the School and College Conference 
and at several other sessions of the Congress during 
the week. 

While the majority of the 
Congress were concerned with problems of in- 
dustrial and traffic safety, some consideration was 
given to safety in the home in the meetings of 
the home safety and school and college sections 
However, even in the latter section the interest 


meetings of the 


and representation was largely in the area of 
traffic safety. It therefore seems logical that unless 
or until there is greater representation and there- 
fore greater interest (or vice versa) in home safety 
this phase of safety will probably continue to play 
a minor role in future conferences 

At the meeting of the school and college section 
held prior to the opening of the Congress, a Safety 
Charter for Children and Youth was presented and 
approved with the recommendation that it be sub 
mitted to interested groups for suggestions and 
approval before final adoption. A report was made 
of an extensive survey of safety education activities 
and needs. This report should be valuable to 
home economists as well as others in determining 
where more effort in their field should be concen- 
trated. A copy of the report of this survey as well 
as the proceedings of this action will eventually 
be made available to those in attendance. This 
material will then be forwarded to the home safety 
committee of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation for its consideration 

One session dealt with techniques of teaching 
safety. While here again the interest of the group 
was predominately in the area of traffic safety, 
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many of the methods suggested could easily lend 
themselves to teaching home safety. It was pointed 
out that in homemaking classes safety education 
was taught as an integral part of class work and 
in a natural setting. Using a positive rather than 
a negative approach also was stressed. Attitude 
as a factor in accident prevention was mentioned 
but proved to be an area which needs a great deal 
more consideration. Some of the methods sug- 
gested which could lend themselves well to teach- 
ing home safety were the use of visual and audio- 
visual aids, television, dramatizations, demonstra- 


tions, role playing, articles in newspapers and 


cartoons, panel discussions 


parent-child 


other publications, 
(youth and parent-youth), 
groups, youth councils, student committees, PTA 


study 


programs, puppets 

The joint meeting sponsored by the National 
Safety Council and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation was a high spot as far as the home econo- 
mist was concerned. Edith Ramsay, home equip- 
ment editor of The American Home, spoke on 
housekeeping as it applies to home safety. 

Cutting down on fatigue in the performance of 
household tasks, especially those performed in the 
kitchen, will do much to prevent accidents in the 
home. Such factors as type of floor covering, 
working and storage heights, cabinet doors, elec- 
trical outlets, lighting, selection and use of equip- 
ment, arrangement of furniture, methods and 
materials of dry cleaning were mentioned. Another 
potential hazard with relation to the home is the 
growth of the “Do It Yourself” trend with the con- 
sequent use of power tools 

Another speaker at the joint meeting with the 
American Vocational Association spoke on the 
safe storage and use of flammable materials in 
school and home. The most serious hazard these 
materials pose is that of fire, with toxicity next 
Secondary hazards are dermatitis and poisoning. 
In 1952 over 40,000 fires were caused by flammable 
liquids (any liquid that has a flash point of 200° F 
or lower) Flash point was described as the 
minimum temperature at which a liquid will give 
off a flammable vapor. Liquids with a flash point 
of 100° F or below are extremely dangerous; those 
with a 100° to 200° F flash point require heating 
to vaporize and somewhat less 


handling. 


therefore are 
hazardous but also care in 


Alcohol, naphtha, acetates, gasoline, ether, and 


require 


benzines are examples of liquids with a flashpoint 
of 100° F or lower and should be handled with 
great care. Kerosene, fuel oil, and turpentine are 
examples of the second group. The alcohol type of 
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fire is one of the most difficult to put out. Though 
alcohol is miscible with water, an alcohol fire should 
be smothered with a blanket. However, petroleum 
vapors may sink to the floor and ignite by a pilot 
light. Since petroleum products do not mix with 
water, fires involving them must be smothered 
Naphtha should never be used for cleaning in the 
home. The small quantities in waxes used in the 
home are not dangerous, however. 

Heyworth N. Sanford, MD, professor of pedi- 
atrics at the University of Illinois, who has made a 
study of causes of death of children, cited acci- 
dents as the greatest cause of death in children 
over one year of age. In the age group | to 4, 
accidents were the leading cause. In his practice 
Dr. Sanford made a practice of carrying on a safety 
campaign with the mothers of babies under his 
care. He also was influential in the establishment 
of poison treatment centers in Chicago, where 
facilities and trained personnel are available for 
the treatment of such cases 

Accident proneness was cited by Dr. Sanford 
as an explanation for the frequency with which 
He credited 


Psychoanalysis 


accidents occur to some individuals 
Helen Ross of the Institute for 
of Chicago for the observation that these indi- 
the show-off, 
(2) the discouraged child, and (3) the unfortunate 
child who can't be disciplined. Dr. Sanford also 
cited the study of accident repeaters by Glassford 


viduals fall into three types, (1 


at Columbia University in which it was found 
that these accident-prone children (1) were active, 
nervous, and excitable; (2) were liked by adults 
but not by their peers; and (3) acted peculiarly 
While Glass- 
ford found no physical or mental differences in 
these children from others, there were some differ- 


in stress and im a jumpy manner, 


ences. For example, all lacked the satisfaction of 
security at home and most tried hard to act grown 
with older children. These 


implications for the home- 


up and associated 
findings hold many 
making teacher, not least of which is that reduc- 
tion of accidents both at home and in the classroom 
might be accomplished if consideration and atten- 
tion is given to making the school environment one 
in which the child feels some degree of secur- 
ity. 

The new ideas, understandings, and information 
gained should prove helpful to the home economist, 
and it is hoped that those in attendance who were 
not home economists were able to gain new in 
sight into the great potential force home economists 
are and can be in the prevention of home acci- 
dents. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary Maruer 
University of Illinois 


The current administrative challenge in higher 
education, M. E. Dimocx. J. Higher Educ. 25, 
No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 307-312, 340. 

Rising enrollments and shrinking finances mean 
that more must be obtained for what is spent on 
higher education. To improve the use of resources 
through better administrative methods, it is sug- 
gested that the first job is to define educational aims 
by enlisting the active co-operation of the faculties 
Get people to think about what they are doing, get 
them to want to do it, and their performance will 
improve surprisingly. 

Appointment of faculty members from more than 
one division to do a job jointly is recommended as 
another method to make more effective use of 
personnel. Academic people are inclined to be 
exclusive, to be jealous of other departments, and 
to be empire builders. Frequently a new specialist 
is added who belongs to one department exclu- 
sively instead of the department's making use of a 
man from another department. Quality instead of 
quantity needs to be stressed in faculty appoint 
ments. 

The last major suggestion deals with making use 
of the findings in the general area of human rela- 
tions | niversities need more presidents and deans 
with the human approach who “bring their faculty 
members out” instead of treating them like hired 
hands or some kind of enemy. As faculties are 
given more opportunity to become administrative- 
minded, greater total use of resources should 


result 


How should America’s teachers be educated? 
4. Besron and K. Bicerow. Teachers Coll 
Record 56, No. 1 (Oct. 1954), pp. 16-19. 
Bestor maintains that all professional persons are 

expected to possess an extensive body of knowl- 

edge, the ability to apply this knowledge to the 
practical purposes of the profession in question, 
and qualities of character and personality that will 
make them respected and admired. It is argued 


that all qualifications are indispensable; but, while 
personality and know-how are prerequisite to pro- 
fessional activity, professional attainment can be 
measured only by one’s intellectual command of 
knowledge. 

Teaching, according to Bestor, cannot be trans- 
formed from a vocation to a profession until it post- 
pones to the end the highly specialized training 
needed for the actual practice of the profession and 
requires as a foundation a thorough education in 
the liberal arts and sciences undistorted by voca- 
tional considerations. Bestor acknowledges that a 
teacher about to embark on her career should re- 
ceive some helpful guidance on pedagogical prob 
lems, and he allows that the study of psychology is 
appropriate in undergraduate preparation for 
teaching. But a teacher returning to the uni- 
versity to study should do so to deepen her 
knowledge, not to accumulate credits in peda 
gogy. 

Bigelow answers Bestor’'s claims by agreeing with 
the three qualifications for a professional person 
but argues for a broader concept of the know! 
edge the person is supposed to hold and a deeper 
appreciation of the complexity of the art and 
science of teaching. The task of the teacher in 
today’s schools, Bigelow asserts, is not intellectual 
training alone. Capacity to grow intellectually de 
pends in part on the factors of bodily, emotional, 
and social development. Awareness of how the 
complexity of our society bears on children and 
understanding of the significance of how youth 
can be helped to reach an effective maturity must 
be gained by teachers and put to fruitful use 

According to Bigelow, professional know-how for 
the teachers should include a clear idea of educa 
tional purpose, a considerable understanding of 
children, a grasp of social realities and their impli 
cations for the schools, resources of scholarship 
and ability to use the resources to facilitate growth 
of children according to guiding purposes. This 
cannot be learned in short order 

A teacher education program should include 
general education and a deeper study of the 
scholarly resources required by a given teacher 
speciality. But the preparation program must also 
take children and teaching and learning seriously 
It must concern itself with emotion as well as 
intellect 

Bigelow 
pedagogy, saying that it is psychologically unsound 
to refuse a young person who is ambitious to be 


argues against delaying training in 


come a teacher all opportunity to find out what 
teaching is like, to check on the validity of his 
vocational impulse, and to begin to see how what 
he is learning can be brought to bear on his 


performance as a teacher 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Eurzasern Wiecanp 
Michigan State College 


Men and machines, D. Avcen. Ind. Design 1, No. 

5 (Oct. 1954), pp. 58-67. 

This article introduces a series about design 
in which “human engineering” is essential. This 
humane approach to design is as old as design itself, 
but it has only recently become a science. A series 
of apparently unnecessary accidents during the last 
war made military men realize that a good deal of 
equipment was badly designed. Human engineers 
linked scientific method with the designer's creative 
imagination. They arrived at the simple principle 
that good design is the appropriate answer to a 
clearly perceived problem. 

The author says good design has these five 
qualities: It is unified; that is, it transcends specific 
problems with a general solution. It is apt; it pro- 
vides a unique answer to a specific problem. It is 
essential. It is expressive; it communicates the 
nature of an object and its importance for people 
It is humane; it has regard for people's emotions 


Demand analysis from the M.S.C. consumer 
panel, G. G. Quacxensusn. J. Farm Econ. 36, 
No. 3 (Aug. 1954), pp. 415-427. 

This article reports objectives, sampling, and 
operational procedures and preliminary findings 
from the Michigan State College Consumer Panel, 
which has been organized since February 1951 
The Panel consists of about 250 Lansing families 
who report each week the quantity, price, and 
amount paid for all their food. Also, each family 
reports its income, the number and cost of meals 
away from home, and the number of guest meals 
served in the home during the week. 

The data is supplying a mass of information not 
only on price, income, and cross elasticity but also 
on allocation of the food dollar and consumer 
purchase patterns. 

Provisions have beer made to keep the Panel 
representative of the population of Lansing 
throughout the ten years of the project. Tabulation 
is done almost exclusively by IBM equipment 


Cost-of-living pension plan, G. N. Cavern: 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 32, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1954), 
pp. 101-109. 

Persons already retired on pensions or those 
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entitled to be retired are acutely aware of the 
squeeze between rising living costs and small fixed 
incomes. The author believes that inflation will 
continue to be with us and that pension plans 
should be made to provide adequately for it. 

Three attempted solutions—final-average-earnings 
plans, equity-unit plans, and mutual-fund-share 
plans—are discussed. The strengths and limitations 
of each are pointed out. 

A wholly satisfactory plan needs a medium of 
accumulation which grows with inflation and en- 
ables an investment income to be earned. A better 
plan also needs (1) to provide benefits geared to 
the cost of living and payable until death, (2) to 
fund the resulting liabilities partly in equities, and 
(3) to furnish such actuarial safeguards as are 
necessary to protect the employer against the twin 
dangers of overcommitment in the event of catas- 
trophic losses in the fund or a “blow-off” infla- 
tion. 

The details of the new plan show that it is a 
synthesis of several plans already in use. 


Theories of consumer credit: A reconsideration, 
K. H. Nrepyt. Soc. Sci. 29, No. 4 (Oct. 1954 
pp. 218-225 
4 reconsideration of consumer credit is needed 

because of its extraordinary growth and the linkage 

of consumer credit and rising prices 

The author reviews classical and neo-classical 
theories of both producer and consumer credit. He 
discusses whether the Federal Board's 
regulation of consumer installment credit is the 


Reserve 
wisest way or even an effective method of con- 
trolling inflation. His plea is to look for causes of 
price rises in the structure of our major industries 


and markets 


Developments in savings and loan associations, 
1945-53, H. W. Torcerson. J. Finance 9, No. 3 
(Sept. 1954), pp. 283-297. 

In the postwar period the rate 
savings and loan associations has surpassed that of 
the other financial institutions. Only the life in 
surance companies have exceeded savings and loan 
Their 


of growth of 


associations in dollar amount of savings 
rapid growth indicates that they are providing 
services desired both by savers and people seeking 
loans on homes. As a group, these associations are 
in their best period since the early thirties 

The writer points out that there may be 
dangers in their rapid development. Some appear 

be slighting liquidity, quality of service, and 
adequate accumulated reserves. 


certain 








ceo 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Rutn Horr 
Ohio State University 


International Issue on the Family. Marriage & 

Family Living 16, No. 4 ( Nov. 1954). 

This issue of Marriage and Family Living is de- 
voted to descriptions of the family in 16 different 
countries, arranged alphabetically from the Arab 
World through the USSR and including the United 
States. Since this material is timely and rarely 
found in one place, a brief description of the 
differences and patterns of families is given. 

Single copies of this issue may be obtained from 
The National Council on Family Relations, 5757 
South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Single 
copies are $2; ten or more copies, $1.50 each. 


The family in Mexico, N.S. Hayner. Pp. 369- 

373. 

Mexico is'a man’s country with a double 
standard of morals. It is marked by dominance of 
the male. Although divorce is allowed, few Mex- 
icans have divorces. Instead a man will take a 
mistress or concubine aad set up a separate house- 
hold with or without supporting the first family. 

Strict rules govern relations of young people 
before marriage; chaperons are still used. Some 
freedom is now allowed young people in selecting 
their own novio (boy friend). A boy may have two 
or three novias at the same time, a girl usually one. 
Age for marriage for girls is between 15 and 17; for 
boys, 18 and 20. By 25 a man is considered old for 
marriage; by 20 a girl is old for marriage. Only 
those persons married by civil authority (more 
than half are married in both religious and civil 
ceremonies) are legally married. Primary mission 
of every woman continues to be to make a home 
and educate her children. There is little difference 
between average size of family in privileged and 
underprivileged areas. 

Mexico has a young population: a large propor- 
tion of children, a small proportion of old people. 
Decline in mortality rate is a major factor in the 
recent rapid increase of population. 


The family in Seandinavia, K. Svacasroca. 
Pp. 374-380. 

The Scandinavians are 48 per cent Swedes, 29 

per cent Danes, and 23 per cent Norwegians. The 

Scandinavian population is characterized by a high 
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proportion of old people, a slight preponderance of 
females, a high proportion of unmarried adults, and, 
more specifically, by a large population (one in 
five ) of unmarried females aged 50 years and older. 

The mean age of first marriage was 25.2 for fe- 
males and 28 for males in 1950. Mate selection is in 
the hands of young people. Going-steady relations 
frequently mark the beginning of regular sex rela- 
tions. In 1950, 82 per cent of all marriages were 
in church; 18 per cent were civil marriages. 

The husband is the only breadwinner and dis- 
tribution of power ap to be patricentral 
although the role of the female is in a state of 
transition, with 4 per cent in Norway and 15 per 
cent in Sweden and Denmark of married women 
working. 

The family is still important as a productive unit. 
The family retains a very strong position in respect 
to the inheritance of property. The Protestant era 
shows an increasing permissiveness toward dissolu- 
tion of marriage where one or both parties con- 
cerned desire a separation. 


The family in Thailand, VY. Tuamavrr. Pp. 

381-389. 

Several factors in the Thai family that make 
for stability are: inclusiveness of family; relative 
indifference to material facilities beyond necessities; 
division of functions between husband (dominant 
one) and wife; system of obligatory respect of 
parents by children; lack of serious economic pres- 
sure on rural families; liberty of husbands; and 
knowledge that if family does not help its members, 
no one vill. 

Dominant religion is hierarchical Hinayana 
Buddhism. Men at age of 20 become monks for 
3 months or longer. A son's becoming a monk is 
believed to confer merit on the parents. Others 
say that the discipline of a monk matures a man, 
makes him fit for marriage; others feel it is a tradi- 
tion. In rural areas the monastery still retains some 
social importance. 

Parental selection of mates is practiced in 60 per 
cent of rural areas although a short engagement 
period is now acceptable. There is no evidence of 
rebellion. Rural areas have more mixing and work- 
ing together of the two sexes; in cities girls are stil! 
protected. Prostitution is legal. Newly married 
couples live with in-laws. Polygamy is not pro- 
hibited, although minor wives have no legal status. 
Little is known about birth control. 

For a Thai, the family is first a kinship group, 
then includes a household group with the head of 


the family supporting all. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Lypia InMaAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College 


Garbage men are obsolete, T. T. Woopson. Gen 

Elec. Rev. 57, No. 4 (July 1954), pp. 58-62 

Uses of garbage disposal units and facts concern- 
ing food waste disposal into sewage systems are 
presented here. Limiting uses are discussed and 
the use of the flow interlock switch is explained. 
Three classes of grinding mechanisms are pictured, 
but no effort is made to rate them as to desirability 

Various disposal methods for food wastes are 
described and relative costs from one community 
are given. The home grinder is shown to be 
neither the cheapest nor most expensive method 
Installation requirements are given, and it is 
brought out that the installer is the logical sales- 
man. In the future, disposers will be more auto- 
matic, quieter, and may be only a bulge in the 


drainpipe 


Fluorescent lamps—past, present, and future, 
G. E. Inman. Gen. Elec. Rev. 57, No. 4 (July 
1954), pp. 34-38 
This is an interesting article on the development 

of fluorescent lamps. Periodic work with materials 

that fluoresce dating back to 930 A.D. is reported 
briefly. The present work on fluorescent lamps 
began to show marked growth in 1934. Two years 
ago this source of lighting exceeded the incandes- 
cent lamp as the main electrical source of general 
lighting in America. Life of the fluorescent lamp 
has been increased; many lamps live longer than 

7500 hours—their rated life. Use of the rapid-start 

principle, which offers fast starting without high 

Some improvements 

higher effi- 


ciencies, smaller ballasts, and lower costs 


voltages, is growing rapidly 
to expect in fluorescent lamps are 


Indoor footeandles for maintaining plants, R. L. 
Zanovun. Illuminating Eng. 39, No. 8 (Aug 
1954), pp 383-386 
Foliage plants used for decorative purposes are 

no longer limited to window areas. A slow rate of 

growth for plants is considered desirable so that 
they will keep their attractive appearance. The 
amount of light plants receive is one of the factors 
that influence growth rate 

This article is based on studies conducted at 

Rutgers University in co-operation with the West- 

inghouse Lamp Division and New York Florists’ 
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Club. A chart listing foliage plants and light re- 
quirements in footcandles is given. Generalizations 
are made of footcandles given by some home type 
lamps. For the hobbyist, homemaker, or decorator 
interested in more attractive indoor foliage plants, 
this article would be well worth the reading 


Lighting a bathroom: Illuminating Engineering 
Society lighting data sheet 22-42. Illuminating 
Eng. 39, No. 8 ( Aug. 1954), pp. 401-402 
Descriptive information about the lighting of a 

bathroom, installation of lights, and illumination 

obtained is given. The article is somewhat tech- 
nical in nature and is well illustrated with pictures 
and drawings. Data were submitted by May Love 

Gale, home economist, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Help your freezer be more efficient, F. Eunen- 
KRANZ. Iowa Farm Science 9, No. 1 (July 1954), 
pp. 13-15 
The time for freezing relatively large quantities 

of food in a home freezer can be shortened by 
following certain simple rules. Three guides were 
suggested to help a home freezer operate more 
efficiently “(1) Package the food in rectangular 
packages or containers. (2) Arrange the packages 
in the freezing compartment so that they make 
maximum contact with each other and with the 
evaporator coils. (3) Interchange the packages so 
that the freezer motor will run almost 100 per cent 
of the time while food is freezing.” 

A freezer motor that operates on an intermittent 
basis can be kept running continuously by inter- 
changing packages. When 72 pounds of water was 
frozen to 10°F in one of the freezers studied, this 
interchange of packages resulted in a percentage 
decrease of freezing time of 34 per cent. When 
ground beef was frozen, the saving in time was 27 
per cent. If a freezer motor normally runs about 
100 per cent of the time when food is freezing, 
there is no significant gain in reduction of freezing 
time by interchanging packages 

Ground meat packaged so that the exposed area 
was kept at a minimum showed less dessication and 
better flavor than did that packaged in a flat pack 
age with greater surface area 

Information for this article is based on research 
in the home economics division of the Iowa Agri 
cultural Experiment Station over a period of several 
years. Water and ground beef were used as freez 
ing loads in the investigations on time required to 
freeze maximum loads. Ground beef and ground 
por were used in the methods of packaging study 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Carustive Ricker 
Stanford University 


Consult food director in kitchen planning, T. 
Mrvan. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 17, No. 4 (Oct. 
1954), pp. 49-52. 

The food service director is the person best 
qualified to give essential information in initial 
stages of kitchen planning. Trends in college feed- 
ing are changing in many cases because of high 
costs of labor. In consultations a food director's 
responsibilities lie in these general areas: basic 
policies; operating statement based on estimated 
revenue; space requirements; proper arrangement 
of space and equipment in relation to proposed 
use; menu; equipment needed; and décor. 

After basic policy is settled, determine whether 
the plan is financially sound by making an esti- 
mated operating statement. It is simple to do this 
for an operation on a board basis. If it is to be a 
pay-as-you-go plan, studies should be made of the 
whole situation. Consider how many students live 
near, their class and study hours, and the outside 
competition you will have. When a conservative 
estimate of sales is reached, set up accounting 
figures based on your established costs, whatever 
they may be. Then, with your estimate of numbers 
to be served, plan space. There is no rule of 
thumb—14 square feet of space for each seat in the 
dining room is safe. A turnover of two and a half 
times a seat in a two-hour period is a fair ratio. 
Customers on a selective menu cafeteria line tend 
to go through at a rate of about seven per minute. 

Other factors bearing on space requirements are 
standards of service, peak loads, labor union de- 
mands, fire codes, and so on. 

An island arrangement of equipment with 
workers in the center eliminates waste steps. In 
dish-washing, place clean dishes on carts to go back 
directly to serving center. 

The menu is the principal factor in determining 
equipment. Write a fourteen-day menu and break 
it down according to equipment needed for various 
dishes. 

It is well to buy only equipment specifically 
needed. Remember, equipment must be easily 
cleaned to be practical. 

Work on minimum personnel requirements in 
connection with equipment purchases. 

General décor is most important. It is a deco- 
rator's job, but the food service director should be 
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consulted as to the practical aspects of decoration, 
lighting, and atmosphere. 

No matter how efficient an operation is, unless 
food is served in quiet, attractive surroundings, the 
job is not complete. Food service directors can per- 
form an important function in planning a feeding 
operation and should be consulted on changes. 


Ingredients for good personnel relations, F. Lip- 
pert. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 10 (Oct. 
1954), pp. 996-999. 

In speaking of “personnel relations” we are apt 
to think of group relationships. Since everyone 
warts to be treated as an individual, there are no 
personnel problems—they are personal problems. 

As dietitians, we are concerned largely with 
kitchen employees and often handicapped by bud- 
get limitations. We should find out the “why” 
rather than the “what” of a problem. Before ques- 
tioning a person who has done wrong review his 
record; get all the facts; determine in advance what 
courses of action are available. 

Have a private, unemotional discussion; “get the 
employee to talk.” When you have enough infor- 
mation, make your decision and tell the employee 
as soon after as possible. Follow up after an 
interval to see if there is improvement—compliment 
the employee on his effort. 

Good recruiting and selection methods are basic 
to successful employee relations. Do not have a 
person with too high a level of education for 
routine work. Do not put a skilled (for example, 
cook ) person in an unskilled capacity. Try to place 
people where they will be as happy as possible 
and make them see that their jobs are important. 
See that the physical qualifications are suited to 
the job. Some handicapped workers can be used to 
good purpose. Be sure a physical handicap does 
not carry over to a mental state. 

Make the job orientation as meaningful as pos- 
sible. Let the employee know the “why” of an 
action. You, yourself, must show a positive leader- 
ship. Give credit where it is due. Show interest 
in the employee's personal life and in his job prob- 
lems; listen to grievances with an open mind. 

communication of information to em- 

ployees on all things affecting them is very im- 

portant. Discuss changes in advance and get co- 

operation. 

All these practices will not eliminate all unsatis- 
factory performance. Appraise your policy on the 
basis of greatest good for the greatest number. All 
employee-employer relationships may well be sum- 
marized in the Golden Rule. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Cecua Scuuck 
Purdue University 


The utilization of carotene: Il. From sweet 
potatoes by young human adults, W. H. | aes 
and M. E. Howuwcer. J. Nutrition 54, No. 1 
(Sept. 1954), pp. 65-74. 

Three women and five men 18 to 28 years of age 
served as subjects for the study. Three basal diets 
were planned to supply as little carotene and vita- 
min A as possible but to be complete in every other 
way. Following a 31-day period of depletion of 
carotene and vitamin A, the diets were supple- 
mented in sequence with 60 grams of mashed sweet 
potatoes which supplied an average of 3500 micro- 
grams of carotene per subject per day. The 
amounts of carotene excreted in the feces on the 
basal diets and on the same diets supplemented 
with sweet potatoes were measured. During the 
periods of sweet potato supplementation, large 
variations in fecal carotene values among the dif- 
ferent subjects and for the same subject from time 
to time were observed. The average amounts of 
fecal carotene for the 8 subjects on diets 1, 2, and 
} supplemented were, respectively, 55.9, 57.6, and 
18.9 per cent of the carotene ingested in the sweet 
potatoes. It was thought that differences in the 
sources of animal protein might affect the absorp- 
tion of carotene. In diets 1 and 2, proteins were 
supplied by both milk and meat, while in diet 3 
meat alone constituted the source of animal pro- 
teins. More information is needed on factors affect- 


ing absorption of carotene 


Fat intake, serum cholesterol concentration and 
atherosclerosis in the South African Bantu: 
Part I. Low fat intake and the age trend of 
serum cholesterol concentrations in the South 
African Bantu, A. R. P. Waker and U. B 
Anvinsson. Part IL. Atherosclerosis and coro- 
nary disease, |. Hiccrnson and W. J. Reprer 
J. Clin. Investigation 33, No. 10 (Oct. 1954), pp. 
1358-1371. 

These studies provide further evidence in support 
of the relationship of fat intake to serum cholesterol 
levels. They also support earlier observations on 
cholesterol values of the blood as related to the 
incidence of atherosclerosis and coronary disease. 
The average intake of fat of the South African 
Bantu is less than half of the usual intake of persons 
in the United States. Serum cholesterol levels were 
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investigated in 218 urban Bantu subjects of ages 
ranging from 18 to 93 years. Up to 40 years, the 
differences between mean values for the Bantu 
subjects and the subjects studied by Keys and his 
associates in Minnesota were not significant, but 
thereafter the Bantu data were significantly lower 
An examination of post-mortem material at Barag- 
wanath Non-European Hospital indicated that 
severe atherosclerosis and coronary artery disease 
were less common in Bantu patients than in Amer 
ican and Danish hospital populations. 


Can different interviewers obtain comparable 
dietary survey data? H. N. Cuurcn, M. M 
Crayton, C. M. Younc, and W. D. Fosrer. / 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 8 (Aug. 1954), pp 


Data for comparison of interviewers were ob 
tained from three state experiment stations par- 
ticipating in the Northeastern Regional Project 
NE-4. In one state three interviewers worked as a 
team in each of two schools; in another two inter 
viewers obtained dietary histories in one school 
and in a third state two interviewers collected data in 
each of two industrial plants. All interviewers were 
nutritionists. Errors attributable to interviewers 
were found to be small compared with those often 
observed between different methods of obtaining 
dietary information. The authors concluded that 
interviewers with similar background and training 
for co-operative research are able to obtain com- 
parable data 
Protein supplementation: Relative nutritive 

values of proteins in whole wheat and whole 

rye and effect of amino acid supplements, 

B. Sure. J. Agr. & Food Chem. 2, No. 22 (Oct 

1954), pp. 1108-1110. 

The proteins of whole rye flour were found to 
be markedly superior to those of whole hard wheat 
flour when fed to young albino rats at 9, 8, and 
5 per cent levels during an experimental period of 
10 weeks as judged by total gains in body weight 
and gains per gm of protein intake. There were 
marked growth responses to the addition of 1-lysine, 
dl-valine in the presence of lysine, and dl-threonine 
in the presence of lysine to the basal ration con- 
taining whole-wheat flour supplying protein at the 
8 per cent level. There was, however, little growth 
response to the addition of lysine and threonine to 
rations containing rye flour supplying protein at 
this level. Addition of 0.5 per cent valine pro- 
duced greatest response in growth when used as 
a supplement to the proteins in whole rye flour 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Lurse K. Appsss, sane. Becker, 
Groria Pocensxy, and Eprru SHapcorr 

New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Size of babies of obese mothers receiving nu- 
trient supplements. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart 
32, No. 2 (April 1954), pp. 125-140. 

The records of 235 obese patients (20 per cent 
or more above standard weight for height) and 
467 patients within 5 per cent of standard weight at 
the beginning of pregnancy were subjects for com- 
parison at the Nutrition Research Clinic, Philadel- 
phia Lying-In Hospital. A higher proportion of the 
obese patients delivered late and their babies were, 
on the average, about seven ounces heavier and 
one centimeter longer than those of the control 
group. No correlation was found between prenatal 
gain in weight by the obese mothers and the size of 
their babies. Combining vitamin therapy with sup- 
plemental protein during the prenatal period in- 
creased the proportion delivered within one week 
of expected date and did not increase the hazard 
of a heavier baby. The birth weight relative to 
length and chest circumference indicated better 
development of children when nutrient supplement 
or vitamins or protein alone were added to the 
mother's diet during pregnancy.—I.B. 


A study of early and later introduction of solids 
into the infant diet, R. W. Denswen, MD, and 
S. S. Gorrs. J. Pediat. 45, No. 2 (Aug. 1954), 
pp. 191-199. 

Should parents be encouraged to start introducing 
solid foods into the infant's diet early or later in 
infancy? What happens to the general state of in- 
fants when solid foods are added to their diet early 
as compared to later in infancy? To find some 
answers to these questions, a study was made at 
the University of Washington Child Health Station 
on 25 normal infants with homogeneous back- 
grounds and ranging in age from one week to 
four weeks. 

The infants were divided into two groups. Both 
groups were either breast fed or given formulas 
plus raultivitamins and orange juice from birth. 
The early feeding group was introduced to solids 
during the first four weeks of life, and the later 
feeding group received solids during the ninth and 


twelfth week of life 
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Hemoglobin and red cell determinations were 
made. They revealed no significant difference. The 
total study indicated no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups. Growth of babies of the 
two groups was comparable, as was the number 
of illnesses and other conditions noted.—G.P 


Dietary treatment of tuberculosis—a retrospect, 

M. S. Bunton. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 11 

( Nov. 1954), pp. 1115-1119. 

Tuberculosis is a malady that man has been com- 
bating for centuries. It still is a challenge to civiliza- 
tion. Diet has always played an important part in 
its treatment. Even in the early part of the 
Christian era special emphasis was placed on the 
need for a generous diet for the tuberculous patient. 
Possibly the most-stressed nutrient all through the 
ages has been animal protein in the form of milk, 
eggs, and meat. Since the discovery of vitamins, 
emphasis also has been placed on the need for 
adequate amounts of vitamin A and ascorbic acid 
Excessive amounts of food were thought necessary 
in the treatment of tuberculosis during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and even 
today a diet which is somewhat in excess of the 
normal diet is still considered important.—E.M.5 
The psychological role of the father in the 

family, O. S. Encusn, MD. Soc. Casework 

(Oct. 1954), pp. 323-329 

Children learn to love when quite young. Mature 
love and social harmony develop only if both sexes 
are taught how to love. Fathers as well as mothers 
are important participants in the child's develop- 
ment. Modern urban life and our changing culture 
have tended to fragment family life, and parents 
must compensate for this by an enhanced quality 
and quantity of interest if the personality needs of 
their children are to be met 

The psychological role of the father in the family 
is defined as: companion and inspiration for the 
mother, awakener of the emotional potentials and 
beloved friend and teacher to his child, ego ideal 
for masculine love and morality as well as model 
for social and vocational behavior, stabilizing in 
fluence for solution of Oedipus complex, and pro- 
tector and hero, counselor and friend for his school 
child and adolescent 

Men have made excellent use of our natural re 
sources but paid less attention to our human re 
sources. The father should be more conscious of 
his role in his child's personality development 


and play it with greater pleasure and distinc 


tion.—L.K.A 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Wivakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


The new geometric last—boon to the shoe 
industry, C. Roserrs. Leather & Shoes 128, No. 
18 (Oct. 30, 1954), pp. 16-17. 

The geometric grading system for shoes provides 
for an increase of 3 per cent in last dimensions for 
each size increment, whereas the arithmetic method 
presently in use involves increasing the last one- 
third inch in length, one-fourth inch in girth, and 
one-twelfth inch in width for each size increment. 
The geometric system means that shoes can be made 
to fit more consistently than was previously pos- 
sible. To produce varying styles, a new shape last 
can be duplicated geometrically in a complete 
range of sizes by an electronically controlled ma- 
chine. It is expected that more operations in shoe 
production can be done by electronically controlled 
machines, cutting down on hand labor without 
sacrificing fit. The difficulty of making lasts has 
been one of the obstacles to producing accurately 
fitting shoes at a moderate price. 


Minimum standards for elastic braids planned. 
Women’s Wear Daily 89, No. 85 ( Oct. 29, 1954), 
p. 36. 

The Elastic Fabric Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
expects to develop minimum standards for elastic 
braid used in women’s underwear in about a year. 
Standards are also planned for elastic webbings 
used in foundation garments and brassiéres. 

Most elastic failure problems are caused by heat 
in drying laundry. A standard already completed 
for elastic in men’s shorts states that a webbing 
must not show a tension loss greater than 20 per 
cent after exposure to a temperature of 300° F for 
two hours. The standards for men’s wear elastic 
braid apply to 14-inch width; for women’s wear, 
154,-inch width. These are the widths most com- 
monly used. 

The co-operation of elastic manufacturers is 
voluntary. A tag will be distributed to attach to 
undergarments using elastic which meets the 
standards. 


Consumption of non-silk fiber ahead in 1953. 
Women’s Wear Daily 89, No. 88 ( Nov. 3, 1954), 
p. 27. 

According to the United States Department of 

Agriculture, consumption of all fibers, except silk, 
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was greater in 1953 than in 1952. Per capita con- 
sumption of fibers was 41.1 pounds, but total con- 
sumption and per capita consumption were smaller 
in 1953 than in 1950 and 1951. 

Cotton consumption was 84 million pounds higher 
in 1953 than in 1952, but cotton declined to 68.9 
per cent of total fibers used compared with 69.5 
per cent the year before. Wool accounted for 7.6 
per cent of all fibers, a gain of 0.2 per cent over 
1952. Rayon and acetate declined in percentage of 
total fiber consumption, while other synthetics in- 
creased slightly in percentage of the total. 

Only silk showed a decrease in pounds consumed, 
from 12.6 million pounds in 1952 to 7.8 million 
pounds in 1953. 


Physical chemical studies related to the role of 
whiteness-retention additives in detergent 
action, W. Fonc and W. H. Warp. Textile Re- 
search J. 24, No. 10 (Oct. 1954), pp. 881-889. 
Whiteness-retention additives work in several 

ways to prevent the re-deposit of soil in laundering. 
lonogenic additives increase the negative surface 
charge of cotton and produce decreases in the 
sedimentation rate of soil, apparently by electro- 
static repulsion. The ionogenic additives used in 
this study were sodium carboxymethyl cellulose and 
gliadin. 

Tests with polyvinyl alcohol and- polyvinylpyrroli- 
done, nonionogenic additives, showed that their 
action seemed to be upon the soil particles in re- 
ducing the attraction between cotton and _ soil. 
Bleached, unsized muslin was the test fabric: car- 
bon black was used as the test soil; and the aqueous 
detergent solution contained 0.08 per cent sodium 
tripolyphosphate, 0.04 per cent sodium carbonate, 
NRSF, a 


and 0.12 per cent sodium alkylaryl- 


sulfonate 


Pilot modified hosiery machines to make full- 
fashioned stretch panties. Textile Industries 
118, No. 10 (Oct. 1954), pp. 134-137. 

Women's underpants of stretch-type nylon are 
being knitted on modified full-fashioned 5l-gauge 
hosiery machines. The pants are knitted from 30- 
denier 2-ply yarn, reinforced with 20-denier 2-ply 
yarn at points of wear. Sides are seamed, and 
elastic is joined by hemming to waist and legs. 
After knitting, the pants are steamed to relax the 
yarn. One of the most serious problems in the 
production of these pants was making the shape of 
the garment conform to the human figure well 
enough to keep the garment from “crawling” during 


wear. 
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Furs—Glamorous and Practical, By Frank G. 
Asuproox. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953, 88 pp., $2.95. 

The author is a biologist and technician in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and adviser to the fur trade, 
Federal Trade Commission, and other federal 
agencies. From this authoritative background, he 
presents concise and interesting facts about today's 
fur industry essential to wise choices and care of 
furs. Fashion, war, and international agreements 
are related to market prices. World sources of 
pelts and the part of fur dressers in making modern 
furs as pliable as cloth are presented as factors in 
grades of quality, their expected values, and the 
prices consumers must pay. 

Clear distinctions are made in terms that are 
frequently confused, misunderstood, or misrepre- 
sented. One will find definitions for such terms and 
phrases as American-type mink, Oriental mink, 
mutations, Kolinsky, letting-out, domestic versus 


imported rabbit pelts, squirrel plates, shearlings, 
Persian lamb, broadtail, Persian broadtail, Persian 
paw, broadtail-processed lamb, and Karakuls. 
Advice to the consumer is balanced with advice 
to those who sell, stressing reliance on reputable 
retailers, informative receipts, and reliable care 
Invaluable are the chart “Consumer's Guide to 


Fur,” requirements for labels under the “Fur 
Products Labeling Act” of 1952, and a most unusual 
and intriguing bibliography.—Maser D. Erwin, 
Texas Technological College 


Children’s Humor. By Mantua WOLFENSTEIN. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954, 224 pp-, 
$3.75. 

The purpose of the author, who reports a study 
based on interviews, limited observation, and use of 
school records of children attending two New York 
City private schools, was to increase insight into 
children. The subjects in the first school were 
90 children aged 4 to 12 years inclusive. The 
second group numbered 55 children with an age 
span of 6 to 17. Perhaps the book could more 
appropriately be titled “Children’s Jokes, A Psycho- 
logical Analysis,” for the findings are limited to this 
one phase of children’s fun. As the author states, 
“joking is acquired in the course of a long process 
of development.” The interpretation is Freudian. 
One of the author's premises is that we joke about 
our anxieties, especially our sexual and hostile 
motives, which would be condemmed if expressed 


in a more direct form. By joking, children make 
an effort to “transform their painful experience and 
to extract pleasure from it.” Jokes are then related 
to age and the child’s need at a special age to 
master his disappointments, envies, distresses, long- 
ings, and curiosities. 

This research study, with its human touch and 
its concrete examples, adds to our understanding 
of children. The professional person will profit by 
studying and questioning the findings. More re- 
search into many kinds of children’s humor using 
other socioeconomic groups of children in various 
localities and with different interpretation will 
further increase our understanding of children’s 
humor.—KaTHARINE Roy, Montana State College. 


Hospital Food Service Manual. By Amenican 
Hosprrau Association. Publication ©M27-54. 
Chicago: American Hospital Association, 1954, 
306 pp., $6. 

This book is the work of a Joint Committee of 
the American Hospital Association and the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association. 

The information given in the eleven chapters is 
contributed by specialists in the dietary field, well 
qualified to write authoritatively on the subject. 
Chapters dealing with all phases of food service in 
hospitals are presented in logical sequence 

This excellent manual is valuable as a textbook. 
The material is timely and up to date. The 
numerous charts, tables, figures, and forms make 
the book valuable for reference. All of the infor- 
mation is well organized and usable and gives the 
reader the idea that every effort is being made to 
maintain high standards in food service. It is 
written in terms and language easily understood 

The job of serving good and acceptable food 
in a hospital involves such problems as the physical 
plant, care and cleaning of equipment, sanitation, 
the selection of well-qualified personnel, and 
financial management. The discussion of all these 
is adequately covered in the closing chapters 

This comprehensive book could well be used by 
administrators of food services other than those in 
hospitals. Finally, the bibliography and the detailed 
index are worthy of mention —Eprrn M. Krnx- 
patrick, Purdue University 


Your Child and His Art. By Vixrorn Lowenre.p 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954, 186 
pp., $6.50 
Professor Lowenfeld now has written a book 

for parents with the philosophy of his previous 

writings but with specific and practical suggestions 
to help parents understand and encourage the 
child in his art experiences. The emphasis through- 
out is on helping the child to develop a sensitivity 
to relationships: to his environment, to experiences, 
to his inner self, and to the outside world. The 
author gives examples of the kinds of questions 
which will help the child in recalling, in correctly 
seeing the situation, and in encouraging imagina- 
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tion. Professor Lowenfeld is sympathetic toward 
the adult’s unintentional interference with a child’s H] 

creative efforts. He opposes the use of any so- f { 

called art experiences which regiment the child's wi u u re 
mode of expression. Thus copy patterns and 


color books are fearlessly but charitably criticized. — h 

The author is peculiarly sensitive to children’s 18 1n your an S 
needs and interests as he discusses art, “one of the 
child’s most natural forms of expression,” and 
encourages parents “to develop the sensitivity which 
is necessary to recognize the child’s needs when 
and where they may occur.” More than sixty 
pages deal with general principles. The remainder 
of the 186 pages are devoted to application of 
the material to five age periods from two through 
fourteen years. The reader is continuously re- 
minded of the developmental characteristics of 
these different periods. This organization is re- 
sponsible for some repetition which, however, 
seems more than compensated for by the ad- 
vantages of direct application of content where it 
will be most helpful to the reader 

The book has interesting and numerous illus- 
trations. The attractive format and detailed table 
of contents make a very readable book. The semi- 
technical to popular style of writing should attract 
a wide range of readers. In all, this is a book | 
which this reviewer, though differing with the 


author on some points, completely enjoyed.—Lors | 
R. Scuvuuz. Kansas State College | and mothers. Most authorities agree that ignorance 
2, s | ge. 





The most important thing to the vast majority of 


girls in your class is their eventual careers as wives 


puts an enormous hazard in the path of a happy 
Handbook of Textile Fibers. Edited by Muton | marriage. That is why the lessons your students learn 

Harris. Washington 11, D.C.: Harris Research from vou today may well affect their entire lives 

Laboratories, Inc., 1246 Taylor Street, N.W., An important part of any discussion on the func- 

1954, 556 pp., $12.50. | tions of the body is the subject of menstruation. That 

This is a handbook which should be of inesti- 
mable value to research workers and others inter- 
ested in the field of textiles. It brings together a | 
large mass of technical data which has appeared 
in technological, scientific, economic, and trade 
literature. Dr. Harris and his co-workers have | 
selected material in this first edition which gives 
reliable and up-to-date information in a most 
readily usable, compact form. about menstruation. They especially want to know 

The first section includes 1800 definitions of tex- about internal sanitary protection because they've 
tile terms. These are clear, concise, and well heard about its many advantages. The material offered 
written. The next chapters include a listing of the in the coupon answers their questions. 
natural fibers, their source and use; names, com- 
positions, and manufacturers of man-made fibers; Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
chemical constitution, microscopy, and X-ray dif- of the American Medical Association 
fraction characteristics of textile materials. Much 
useful information is included in the chapters on 
yarn numbering and count systems, chemical and 
engineering tables, and economic and production 
data. A listing of textile periodicals, time of publi- 
cation, publisher, and price is given. An index of 
approximately 3,000 entries makes it easy to find 
the information sought. 

The book is well organized, has clear type, and 
pages which are big enough to present large 
tables.—Luuian O. Luw~p, South Dakota State 
College 


one function is probably more misunderstood than 
any other. To help you clarify in an objective, 
scientific manner, there's a special teacher's manual 
“How Times Have Changed.” (Contains charts, 
medical papers, bibliographies.) Also for students, 
an informative booklet: ‘It's Natural—It's Normal.” 


Young girls are almost invariably self-conscious 
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Migrant families’ needs and im- 
provement of services to them was 
the concern of leaders from 10 East 
Coast states and representatives of 
national organizations who met in 
Washington in May 1954. Their plan 
of co-operative action, developed so 
that each state can undertake its share 
of the load, is given in a 110-page re- 
port, which also provides a summary 
of the discussion and reports from the 
states. Copies of the “Report of the 
East Coast Migrant Conference” may 
be requested from Paul Blackwood, 
Room 3280, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 


To bring up children of good 
will, the climate in which good will 
can thrive is the important factor. 
Three authorities in childhood educa- 
tion stress this thesis in discussions of 
the preschool age, the home and 
school relationships, and adolescence 
in the new pamphlet “Rearing Chil- 
dren of Good Will.” It is a study and 
guide for parents, according to the 
subtitle, but is also intended as a tool 
for many different kinds of programs 
of community groups. The informa- 
tion is accompanied by a list of re- 
source books and pamphlets and 
program aids. Order the pamphlet 
from the nearest office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews or 
from the headquarters at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Price 25 
cents. 


The many demands for food 
composition data have resulted in a 
publication, “Composition of Cooked 
Fish Dishes,” by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, One hundred 
sixty-one different dishes were ana- 
lyzed for moisture, protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate content and recorded on 
the published tables along with a 
statement of the caloric value. Com- 
position in grams is given for 100 
grams of the foods as well as for the 
per serving portion. Major ingredients 
of the dishes appear on a separate 
table cross-referenced to the composi- 
tion table. The 30-page pamphlet 


may be ordered by title and as Cir- 
cular 29 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
25 cents. 


Conversation about past experi- 
mentation in secondary education in 
the light of present needs—as carried 
23 participants who were 
active in making changes in the last 


on by 


30 years—is condensed in a circular, 
“Factors Affecting the Improvement 
of Secondary Education,” published 
by the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The editors have given 
the discussion a “You Are There” 
quality and provide background for 
further exploration by teachers and 
administrators. The 132-page circular 
may be ordered as Circular No. 404 
of the Office of Education from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 70 cents 

“Cut to Fit.” a handbook for 
clothing teachers and adult students, 
outlines the minimum, or most im- 
portant, procedures to be followed in 
taking measurements of a figure and 
of a commercial pattern and then 
altering the pattern for making a 
perfect-fitting garment. They were 


used, tested, and evaluated by adult 


students of the author, Mrs. Belinda 
Lund, over a ten-year period. Mrs. 
Lund is clothing instructor at the Vo- 
cational and Adult Education School 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin. Her hand- 
book may be ordered at the following 
address: Box 490, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. Price $1. 


Cotten bath towels were the sub- 
ject of research by Florence E. Petzel 
[now of Oregon State College) at the 
University of Alabama, and the result 
is a bulletin, “Certain Properties of 
Bath Towels.” Dr. Petzel describes 
her procedure in studying 18 kinds 
of white towels—their construction, 
weight, breaking strength, and shrink- 
age. She makes recommendations as 
to construction characteristics that 
give certain kinds of service, as well 
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as desirable labeling 
Home economists may request free 
copies of the bulletin by title from 
Henrietta M. Thompson, Head, De- 
partment of Clothing, Textiles, and 
Related Art, School of Home Eco- 


nomics, University of Alabama, Uni- 


information. 


versity, Alabama. 


The unique contribution that 
home economists make in teaching 
people practical ways to help them- 
selves makes the publication of “The 
American Citizen's Stake in the 
Progress of Less Developed Areas of 
the World” of special interest here 
The 77-page discussion outline and 
work paper, in pamphlet form, was 
prepared by the Stanford Research 
Commission for Citizen Consultations 
It was initiated by the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO and may 
be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
50 cents 


“The Teacher and Mental 
Health” has been published by the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
because the Institute recognizes that 
teachers, along with parents, are in a 
strategic position to assist in fostering 
the healthy emotional development of 
the child. The pamphlet describes 
briefly the child's needs and empha- 
sizes the importance of an attitude of 
flexibility and reasonableness on the 
part of the teacher, along with her 
establishment of boundary lines to 
provide a secure understanding of 
what is allowed and what is not. A 
list of pamphlets, reprints, and films on 
mental health of children is included 
in the pamphlet, which may be or- 
dered from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents 





Membership at Midyear 
Answers to questions on page 87) 
1. California—1,539; 2. 23,000 
3. 21,303; 4 Mrs. Elizabeth 
Herbert; 5. 17—Ala 
bama, California, Connecticut, 
Colorado, Florida, Delaware, Ken 
tucky Maryland, New 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont; 6. 10; 7. 3—California, 
New York, Illinois; 8. 8—Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming; 9. Anna E 


Sweeney 


Louisiana 


Vermont 
Hussey 








GENERAL 


Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Gladys Alee Brane- 
gan, director of the School of Home 
Economics at Ohio State University, 
and Charles Albert Chalkley at 
Mission Inn, Riverside, California, on 
December 18, 1954. They will be at 
home after July 1 at 4351 Ramona 
Drive, Riverside, California. Mrs. 
Chalkley will retire from the Univer- 
sity staff in June. Professionally she 
will use her maiden name until her 
retirement. 

Grace Bulman, director of the 
Dietetic Service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, was the recipient of the 
first annual James Somerville McLester 
Award “for distinguished service in 
the field of applied nutrition and die- 
tetics.” The Award, sponsored by J. B. 
Roerig & Co., a division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists of 
Brooklyn, New York, was presented on 
December 1 at the Honors Night 
Dinner of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Bulman received a bronze plaque 
and a $500 prize. 

Orpha Mae Thomas of the depart 
ment of home and family life at Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
a technical adviser for the Jounna 
or Home Economics, died on No- 
vember 6. Her association with Mrs. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth in time and motion 


study as portrayed in the recent book 
Management in the Home will long be 
regarded as pioneer work in household 
The far-reaching effects 
of Dr. Thomas’ work as a teacher, 
counselor, and friend will continue as 


engineering. 


an inspiration to all who had the privi- 
lege of working with her 


INTERNATIONAL 
Sushela Lingaiah, who received 


her PhD in foods and nutrition at 
Michigan State College in 1952, is 
head of home economics at Maharani's 
College in Bangalore, India, a part of 
the University of Mysore. She started 
the home science department in 1953 
with a few students and one addi- 
tional staff member. This vear the 


department has more students than 
can be taken care of and a staff of 
eight. Subjects taught include tex- 
tiles and clothing, household econom- 
ics, foods, nutrition, child develop- 
ment, and the sciences. Both the fed- 
eral and the state government are 
interested in developing a Home Sci- 
ence College in Bangalore. The most 
pressing need is for additional space 
or a new building. Miss Lingaiah is 
also a member of the Board of Studies 
for the Home Science College at the 
University of Baroda. 

Patsy Graves, formerly with the 
Farmers Home Administration, USDA, 
became a home economics adviser for 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
on October 14 and in November left 
Washington, D. C., on a two-year FOA 
work in 


assignment for extension 


India. 
STATE ACTIVITIES 


ARKANSAS. Ata Lee of the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was 
in Arkansas from November 15 to 19 
to work with the state staff in teacher 
education and supervision on ecur- 
riculum guide revision. Two meect- 
ings of the steering committee on cur- 
riculum guide revision have been held 
Members of the home economics sec 
tion of the Arkansas Education Asso 
ciation worked with the committee at 
one section of their meeting; 63 teach 
ers are engaged in developing sugges 
tive resource units; and the staff of 
supervisors and teacher educators are 
the section covering 
methods and evaluation. Selma Lip- 
peatt, district supervisor for Southwest 
Arkansas, is directing the work. The 
committee hopes to have the guicke 
ready for distribution in August 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
“Homemaking, Technical Assist- 
ance, and Democracy” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Afif 1. Tannous of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service at 
the first general fall meeting of the 
D. C. Home Economics Association 
on November 22 at the Washington 
Gas Light Company. 

An “Emergency Survival Food Kit,” 
prepared by Harriette B. Hanson and 


at work on 
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members of her Advanced Food Class 
at the Washington Missionary College, 
was a feature of special interest at the 
meeting. The kit, a compact package 
measuring only 10% x 14% x 4% inches, 
contains food for three days for one 
person plus numerous small personal 
items. The project is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and work on it will 
continue. A list of the contents of 
the kit and suggested menus for emer- 
gency survival kits may be obtained 
by writing to Miss Harriette B. Han- 
son, Washington Missionary College, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

INDIANA. The Indiana Home 
Demonstration Association raised more 
than $36,000 to make possible a co- 
operative house for girls attending 
Purdue University. A house was pur- 
chased, remodeled, and furnished in 
time for the opening of the 1954 fall 
session, and home economics students 
from 24 counties, representing all nine 
districts in the state, are now living 
co-operatively and sharing responsi- 
bilities of the house. 

Anna K. Williams, home demon- 
stration agent in Adams County for 
nine years, has been appointed exten- 
sion home management specfalist at 
Purdue University. Her duties include 
co-operating with extension specialists 
and working on the program for 
“Better Farming—Better Living.” 

Sophia Trachana of Arta, Greece, 
is attending Purdue University to pre 
pare herself better for extension teach- 
ing when she returns to her homeland. 
Home demonstration clubs and exten 
sion workers in Indiana who are mem 
bers of Epsilon Sigma Phi made 
possible the Purdue scholar-hip fou 
Miss Trachana. She had been a home 
demonstration agent for three years 
for war-stricken farm families in 
Greece, teaching better methods of 
food production and preservation, 
such as vegetable gardening, fruit tree 
culture, poultry raising, canning, brin- 
ing, and drying. Miss Trachana was 
one of the home demonstration agents 
whom Lois Oberhelman, extension nu- 
tritionist at Purdue University, taught 
when she was on a two-year leave of 
absence to assist in organizing exten- 
sion service in Greece 

IOWA. The lowa Home Econom- 
ics Extension Service, in co-operation 
with Homecraft Films, has recently 
completed a series of 26 fifteen-minute 
colored movies on clothing con- 
struction. The series, entitled “Sew 
Easy,” will be released to television 
stations throughout the United States 
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by Homecraft Films. Demonstrator 
for the series is Lucille Rea, extension 
clothing specialist at lowa State Col 
lege. 

The second “Graduate Day” will 
be sponsored by the division of home 
economics at lowa State College on 
February 11. High-scholarship stu- 
dents from lowa colleges and from 
schools in near-by states will be in- 
vited to the campus to become better 
acquainted with the College's gradu- 
ate program in home economics. 

To provide for an exchange of 
ideas and acquaintance with other 
department programs, Westmar Col- 
lege was hostess to Briarcliff and 
Morningside College home economics 
teachers and student representatives 
for hincheon on November 6 

Louise Rosenfeld, assistant direc 
tor of the lowa home economics ex 
tension service, was named chairman 
of the division of home economics of 
the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities at its November 
meeting. Dean Helen R. LeBaron 
of lowa State College was named 
chairman of the resident section within 
the division. 

KANSAS. Abby Marlatt of Kansas 
State College, chairman of the inter- 














Here are basal books for modern home living: 


HOUSING AND HOME MANAGEMENT by Lewis, Burns, and Segner 
FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY by Lewis, Peckham, and Hovey 
FAMILY LIVING by Duvall 


and—published January, 1955: 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION AND WARDROBE PLANNING 


by Lewis, Bowers, and Kettunen 


The Macmillan Compan yf 
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national relations committee of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association 
announces that the committee will act 
as a speakers’ bureau for Kansas 
home economics groups wishing 
speakers for programs on homemaking 
and home economics education in 
other countries. Lists are available 
of women students from other coun 
tries now studying in Kansas and of 
Association members recently in Nor 
way, Sweden, The Netherlands, Leb- 
anon, Pakistan, India, the Philippines 
and New Zealand. Dr. Marlatt, who 
within the last year was in Lebanon 
and surrounding countries, Egypt, 
India, and much of Europe, is herself 
giving many illustrated talks to adult 
and to student groups. 

The Tepeka Home Economics 
Association had a 
“What's New in Home Economics” in 
November, when half-a-dozen mem 


program on 


bers who deal professionally with 
equipment, clothing, foods, and nutri- 
tion each gave ten-minute talks. The 
Association also holds an annual schol 
arship dinner with a speaker. The 
food (provided by the Gas Service 
Company) is prepared and served by 
the Company's home service person 
nel Association members and their 


friends purchase tickets for the 160 
places available the proceeds going 
to the Topeka Scholarship Fund 

Home Economics Club members at 
Washburn University, Topeka, enter- 
tained Rebert Hicks of the American 
Institute of Family Relations at a 
breakfast meeting when he visited the 
campus in November to give an as 
sembly address prepared for the bene 
fit of home economics, sociology, and 
psychology students 

The Club and faculty members at 
Washburn University are planning an 
evening program on foreign food 
and dishes. Topeka women from for 
eign countries will prepare the dishes 
Guests will be the 16 foreign students 
enrolled at Washburn and the senior 
girls from 5 high schools in the 
Topeka area 

At Kansas State College the depart- 
ment of family and child develop- 
ment is the new name of the former 
department of child welfare and 
euthenics 

Marie Diggs of the Department of 
Social Welfare, Salina, is the new 
chairman of the Kansas Family Life 
Association. 


Mrs. Ivalee McCord resigned from 


her public school position in Man 
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hattan to go to Wayue (Nebraska) home economics as a career. The Alma Beth Clark, who is in Pakis- 
Teachers College to be director of the group expects to offer each teacher a tan. 
; nursery school and to teach family free copy of the AHEA publication Elizabeth L. Bryan has joined the 
' relations and child development. “For You—A Career in Home Eco- home economics staff of Louisiana 
Johnnie Christian of the Office of nomics” (available from the AHEA Polytechnic Institute as professor of 
Education, U. S. Department of for 25 cents a copy or for 20 cents in home economics and director of the 
Health, Education. and Welfare. lots of 50 or more) if she will intro Home Management House. 
. spoke to the Topeka homemaking duce it to her students Ata Lee of the Office of Education, 
| teachers in October on “The Charac- Holly White is a new member of U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
teristics of a Functional Homemaking the home economics staff at North- tion, and Welfare, was in Louisiana 
Program.” western State College from November | to 5 to work with 
Hoori Besharat from Iran and Miriam Moose has joined the the homemaking supervisors in the 
Noriko Ohama from Okinawa are Louisiana State University home eco- State Department of Education and 
home economics students at Kansas nomics staff during the absence of the homemaking staff at Louisiana 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 
KENTUCKY. Mildred Neff of the 
State Department of Health was oe SOD INE <a 
elected president of the Kentucky 'e 
Home Economics Association at the pal daddewl fer Attlts- 
annual convention in Louisville on 
November 19 and 20. 
The Kentucky Dietetic Associ- 
ation meeting followed the home Tall Swee 
economics meeting. Statie Erikson ] 
of the University of Kentucky, the 
luncheon speaker, discussed “Func- . 
tions of the Liver and Diet.” and beautiful 
Zelma Monroe has retired as assist 
; ant state leader of home demonstration , i 
‘, work after 35 years in the Extension (and only 34 calories* per serving) 
Service. She has supervised the home 
‘ demonstration program in 19 counties 


Leone Gillett is her successor 

| Martha Logan of Louisville has 
: been appointed Extension Service 
specialist in marketing and consumer 
} information. She succeeds Mrs. Mar- 





’ ion Kelly, who resigned to accept 
similar duties in Michigan 





! New members of the University of 


Kentucky home economics staff are , j ; " 
Ik only looks too good to be true. Not a bit of sugar in it, but it's 


Lucille Magruder, assistant profe 
Magruder at professor sweet, SUCARYL-sweet—and a lot kinder to the waistline. SUCARYL, 


velon > D Ce } . 
child develo, nanan a he you know, cooks and bakes right in with foods, sweetens like a 
Mrs. Josephine ! ae, &» charm (without adding calories)—and it won't turn bitter on you. 
structor in child development; Lois One trial will prove the point 
Combs, instructor in home manage- 
ment, equipment, and research; and Low Calorie Chocolate Dandy 
\ Mrs. Jene Passet, technical assistant : 
in home economics research. 1 envelope unflavored gelatine Mix gelatine, St : ee = cold tom 
o j in top of double Dotter, dissolve over hort 
Marie Hart, who for five years 2 teaspoons Sucery! solution 
or 16 Sucaryl tablets, crushed water. Add % cup cold water to cocoa; stit 
was in charge of the Berea ( ollege Ye cup cold ater ‘ well. Beat egg yolks, add cocoa mixture, lend 
nursery school, is now studying at the 3 tablespoons cocoa well: add to gelatine mixture: stir well. Cook 3 
" Merrill-Palmer School. where she has Ya cup cold water to 4 mingres over eo) water —e meas 
se uw id Ough coid water to make 2 cup 
an assistantship. The new instructor 2 eggs, seporated Erato s -+ > r = 
' . : 2 sanats Blend cornstarch with last 4) cup cold water 
at Berea is Nancy MecClary. . enn eahd. evens ring to boil over low heat; add to chocolate 
LOUISIANA. Mrs. Bernice Mce- “vs mixture; add vanilla. Chill until mixture 
: 1 teaspoon vanilla light! y , 
Cullar of the Georgia Department of mounds slightly when dropped from spoon 
. one . *109 calories if mode with wager Whip with rotary egg beater until frothy. Whip 
Education spoke on “You Are the Key 
= - caz whites stiff. fold in. Chill until frm 
to Better Relations” at the November Spoon into dessert glasses. Makes 6 servings 


meeting of the Louisiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 
The home economics in business A , he tuna, With, 
group Is working on a project to make ee la 
contact with all high school and col- 
lege teachers in Louisiana to promote . 





is 
(Cyclamate, Abbott) 
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Due in February! 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 
4th Edition 
by 
Jennie Wilmot Margaret Batjer 
University Pennsylvama 


of State 
Texas University 





This rewritten, revised college 
home economics text features: 


\ attractive new format 

V new iMvstrations 

\ @ complete ond separate recipe sec- 
ton 


\ up-to-date material on food free:z- 
ing 

V new motericl on food preperation 

\ fresh meterial on table setting and 
display 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia 

















State University, Southern University, 
and Northwestern State College. 

MASSACHUSETTS. May Turner 
of Framingham State Teachers College 
spoke at the Springfield High School 
annual career day on November 9 on 
opportunities for graduates and the 
advantages of an education in home 
economics. 

Janet Crawford Taylor is now 
consumer service director for Fulham 
Bros., Inc. 

Frances R. Cullen is the new 
home service director of the Boston 
Edison Company. She succeeds 
Emma Maurice Tighe. 

Mary Bushee, Framingham State 
Teachers College, ‘52, has been ap- 
pointed field representative for Mc- 
Call's School Service to work with 
home economists throughout the 
country. 

isabel Patterson, former assistant 
professor of Public Health Nutrition 
at Simmons College, is now at the 
University of Michigan to teach nutri- 
tion in the School of Public Health 
and work for her master’s degree in 
this field. 

Mrs. Emily P. Thies of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts spent the 
summer in Yugoslavia under auspices 
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of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. She served as a consultant for 
the home economics there. 

MICHIGAN. “Easy Does It” was 
the theme of a ten-week series of tele- 
vision programs presented by the 
home economics department of Wayne 
University. Mrs. Hannah Pretzer pro- 
duced and narrated the programs with 
the co-operation of other members of 
Wayne's home economics and engi- 
neering staffs. “Dedicated to the busy 
homemaker who needs a day off,” the 
series covered the following topics: 
Easy Planning, Easy Methods, Easy 
Cleaning, Easy Working Heights, 
Easy Bed Making, Easy Ironing, and 
Kitchen Planning. 

Easy Does It leaflets, developed by 
Wayne's home economics department 
for use in work simplification classes 
for “cardiac” homemakers, were used 
on the show and made available to 
listeners. 

Nan Bernstein joined the nutrition 
staff of the Michigan Department of 
Health on November 1, 1954. She 
was formerly a staff dietitian at St. 
Mary's Hospital, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 

Marie Fecht, who recently com- 
pleted a year’s apprenticeship in pub- 
lic health nutrition under the Mich 
igan Department of Health, became 
nutrition consultant for the Crand 
Rapids-Kent County Health Depart- 
ment on November 1. 

MISSISSIPPI. Life memberships 
in the Mississippi Home Economics 
Association were presented to the fol 
lowing five outstanding members at 
the annual meeting in Jackson in 
November: May state 
demonstration Olive 
Sheets, associate home economist at 
the Experiment Station; Sally S. 
Swann, home demonstration specialist; 
and Mrs. Bessie Pattison Hawkins of 
Clarksdale and Eva Leggett of Jack- 
son, both former home demonstration 


Cresswell, 


home leader; 


specialists. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
Margaret Quayle, director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic at the University of 
Alabama; Iris Davenport of Farm and 
Ranch; and Ella Mason, owner of 
Mullins Gift Shop in Jackson. Five 
recent master’s degree graduates from 
three senior colleges in Mississippi 
gave brief reports on their thesis stud- 
ies. 

Bonnie Dale Sansom resigned as 
specialist in home management in the 
Mississippi Extension Service on No- 
vember 30 to become specialist in 
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house furnishings in the Pennsylvania 
Extension Service. 

Katherine Simpson was ap- 
pointed Extension Service specialist in 
balanced farm and home planning on 
October 1. Recently with the Exten- 
sion Service in Florida, she previously 
served as home demonstration agent 
for 11 years in Tennessee. 

MONTANA. The Montana Home 
Economics Association's scholarship 
to an outstanding senior was 
awarded this year to Pat Johnson of 
Manhatten High School, who is at- 
tending Montana State College 

Mrs. Cora Kusner, national food 
and nutrition chairman of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, was the key- 
note speaker at the 18th annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Dietetic Associa 
tion in Great Falls on November 19 
and 20. “Your Association and You” 
was her subject. Gladys H. Roehm 
of Montana State College read a his- 
tory of the Association that she had 
prepared. 

Bertha Clow, who has completed 
25 vears of teaching at Montana State 
College, organized in September a 
new course on World Nutrition that 
was taught during the fall quarter 

NEW JERSEY. The New Jersey 
Home Economics Association voted 
to contribute as generously as possible 
to the home economics college clubs to 
assist in the Recruitment Program 
sponsored jointly by St. Elizabeth's, 
Georgian Court, and New Jersey 
College for Women. 

The Association's membership com- 
mittee, 14 strong, with Beatrice 
Trenkle of Bloomfield as chairman, re 
ports that last year's membership 
figure has been topped by 8 members 
Contact is being made with 93 home 
economists from last vear’s roster in a 
final effort to make a substantial mem 
bership gain for 1954-55 

NEW MEXICO. “Personality as 
a Factor in Recruitment for Home 
Economics” was the theme of the 1954 
meeting of the New Mexico Home 
Economics Association on October 29 
Iris Davenport of Farm and Ranch, 
Nashville, Tennessee, spoke on.“What 
Is Your Candle Power?” 

Mary Louise Gillespie, state su- 
pervisor of vocational home economics 
education since 1940, died on Novem- 
ber 25 at Fayetteville, Arkansas. Com- 
ing to New Mexico in 1927, she taught 
home economics in Clovis and Las 
Cruces high schools and at El Rito 
Normal School prior to being ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor and 
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teacher trainer in the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education in 1937. 

The first Mary Gillespie Grant-in- 
Aid, established by the New Mexico 
Home Economics Association in honor 
of Miss Gillespie's long service in New 
Mexico, was awarded at the Associa- 
tion’s October meeting to Frieda 
Norris, home economics major at New 
Mexico Western College. 

A women’s reading room is a new 
feature of the redecorated home eco- 
nomics building at New Mexico A & M 
College. Indian rugs and pottery, 
New Mexico territorial furniture, and 
metal accessories made by students are 
used in the room. 

Perle Hawthorne has been ap- 
pointed assistant dietitian in the foods 
service department at New Mexico 
A & M College. She completed an 
administrative internship at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1954. 

Inez Carragher, a graduate of 
Brigham Young University, has been 
emp!ovyed as assistant county extension 
agent to fill a new position in Valencia 
County. 

NEW YORK. The New York 
State Home Economics Association has 
revised the set of three booklets on 
Child Care as a result of continuing 
demand for them from all over the 
country. They are priced at fifty cents 
per set plus ten cents mailing charge 
for orders of less than $2. Write: 
Child Care Booklets, Box 125, Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall, Ithaca, New 
York. 

The second Heme Economics 
Alumnae Institute was held at 
Cornell University on October 29 and 
30. Flora Rose, pioneer educator in 
home economics at Cornell, motored 
from her home in California and was 
guest of honor during the Institute. 
One hundred forty-five alumnae from 
various sections of the East were reg- 
istered. A varied program on the 
widened scope of home economics was 
presented. 

Homemaking education in sec- 
ondary schools of the state is on 
the march. Seventeen new depart- 
ments are reported to have opened in 
September 1954. 

The Bureau of Home Economics 
Education of the New York State 
Education Department sponsored two 
leadership training conferences 
this fall, one for teachers who serve 
as county or district leaders in the 
state and the other for city supervisors, 
teacher educators, and supervising 
teachers. Margaret Alexander and 
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+. ext time you're in Chicago, stop in 
at the Museum of Science and Industry 
on the lake front. We especially want you 
to see the new 7,500 square foot exhibit 
devoted exclusively to nutrition. It's 
called “Food For Life” and was presented 
to the Museum by Swift & Company. 
You'll be fascinated with this new way 
of teaching right eating. It's a dramatically 
simplified story and you'll find yourself 
adapting ideas to your own nutrition, 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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foods, art and de- 
sign classes. 

Invite your stu- 
dents to this exhibit 
for us, too. You all 
will be delighted 
with the colorful nutrition story and with 
the living examples of animal nutrition in 
the tile-paneled nursery inhabited by live 
baby pigs, lambs, ducklings and by fluffy 
baby chicks which hatch before your eyes. 


) 


Offered with it is another 


..» here’s a new booklet you'll 
find interesting. It's a gay ap- 
proach to nutrition written to 
appeal to junior and senior 
high school students. It has a 
light touch with a real impact 
for teen-age boys and girls. 


color booklet which tells the 
story of meat from the open 
range to the kitchen range. 
Be sure to send for ‘Eat 
Right to Win” and “The March 
to Market.” You're welcome to 





Best of all, we have enough to send it to you in 
quantities for distribution to your classes. 


eaten just as they come or 
added to cereals, soups or meats. 

Produced under the super- 
vision of the Production Mar- 
keting Administration of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, each 
can of Swift's Egg Yolk for 
Babies contains the equivalent of 34 egg yolks. 

The American Medical Association approves and 
so do babies! 


... what would you guess goes 
on in an “egg breaking plant’? 
Strange as it may sound, in 
egg breaking plants all over the 
country, fresh eggs are broken 
right from the shell. And the 
reason is on thousands of 
mothers’ shopping lists right 
now. Something new—egg 


yolks for babies which can be 





Swilt 


copies for your students plus 
teacher's guides for yourself. 





Ge 


QUESTIONS WE'RE ASKED MOST OFTEN 
Q: I always thought there were a lot of steaks in a steer. 


Is this right? 


= ae A: Steers are surprising. A 1,000-lb. steer contains only 





578 pounds of meat, 20 pounds of which is rhouse 
—_ ™ ate 


AAA AAAAA ALA 


The Last Werd—Cuess that's it for now. See you in the March issue when 
we'll have some interesting news for you. Until then 


My ben, Wl arth. Sogan— 
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Berenice Mallory of the Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
served as consultants for the latter 
conference. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “Widen- 
ing Our Home Economics Hori- 
zons” was the theme of the North 
Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s 37th Annual Convention, held 
on the Queen's College campus in 
Charlotte from November 4 to 6. 
Speakers included Janette Kelley of 
General Mills, Inc., whose subject was 
“Thirty Years of Vision”; Joe Tonkins 
of the U.S. Extension Service, who dis- 
cussed “Television Is for You”; and 
Catherine T. Dennis, president of the 
AHEA, whose topic was “New Dimen 
sions in Home Economics.” 

In making plans for the meeting, 
the Association wanted to stress the 
ideals for whi h home economics 
stands in a concrete and novel way. 
Since the Betty Lamp portrays this 
a plan was devised “ hereby eac h 
member attending the meeting might 
have a miniature Betty Lamp of her 
own to serve as a SY mbol before her 
as she puts these ideals into practic e 
in her daily tasks 

The Duke Power ompany agreed 
to sponsor this venture for the organ 
ization, and one of the utility home 
economists borrowed a Betty Lamp 
of standard size from an Association 
member and found a designer who 
produced a lamp to meet Association 
needs 

Each member c arried one of the 
lamps around during the convention 
and agreed to display it on her desk 
or in her home in order to publicize 
the state association 

The designer has also agreed to 
work North 
Home Economics Association in mak 


through the Carolina 
ing this miniature Betty Lamp avail 
able to other 
groups at $1 each 
may be sent to Mrs. Louise M. Porter 
811 Sunnyside Charlotte 
North Carolina 

OHIO. The Toledo Home Eco 


nomics Association extends a most cor 


members and state 


Prepaid orders 


Avenue 


dial invitation to all home economists 
to the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association at the 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, on 
April 22 and 23 

Fern E. Staggs is the new acting 
chairman of the home economics de- 
partment at Miami University, Oxford 

Helen Stanfield, home demonstra- 
tion agent in Clermont County, has 
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succeeded Alice M. King as assistant 
state leader of home economics exten- 
sion work 

Daisy Davis, chairman of the 
household equipment division of Ohio 
State University and member of the 
teaching staff for many years, has 
retired but will continue to live in 
Columbus 

Mrs. Grace Farr, a home econo- 
mist in homemaking member of the 
Cleveland Home Economics Associa- 
tion and former chairman of that 
group for the AHEA, was honored for 
outstanding achievement at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Home Economics 
Alumnae of Ohio State University at 
the Ohio Union. 

Margaret O'Connor of Miami 
University, Oxford, expects to repeat 
during the summer of 1955 the study- 
travel tour she conducted to the 
Hawaiian Islands last summer that in 
cluded the six-week summer session 
at the University of Hawaii 

TENNESSEE. The civil defense 
and home safety committee of the 
Tennessee Home Economics Associa 
tion made plans for the first course 
in teaching emergency mass feed- 
und 2 in Nash 


super 


ing on December |! 
ville Home economists in 
visory positions were invited to at 
tend. Major Richard ]. Palumbo of 
the Third Services 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia, con 


Army Feeding 


ducted the course He was assisted 
by Association members who had com 
pleted the course in mass feeding at 
Fort Benning 

Foreign students studying home 
economics at the University of Ten 
nessee this year include students from 
Brazil, India, Iran, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Syria, and Turkey. One 
young woman from Sweden visited in 
the College of Home Economics for 
several weeks during the fall quarter 

The College of Home Economics 
of the University of Tennessee is of 
fering a European Study Tour for 
Scandinavian Crafts from July 18 to 
August 30. The trip will include 6 
hours of University credit and will be 
conducted by a member of the College 
staff 

UTAH. “How Education in 
Home Economics Assists in Meeting 
the Needs of the Home and Family 
Today” was the theme of the fall din 
ner meeting of the Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association on October § in 
the Newhouse Hotel in Salt Lake 
City 

Speakers were Dean Ethlynn O 
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Greaves and Bruce Gardner, professor 
of child development of Utah State 
Agricultural College; Doris Keller, 
president of the state college clubs; 
Mrs. Josephine Nichols, homemaker of 
Salt Lake City; and Gladys Walz, 
home economics supervisor in Salt 
Lake City schools. 

Mrs. Kay Hilliard, editor of Sunset 
Magazine, was one of the guest 
speakers who have inspired the home 
economists in business at their fall and 
early winter meetings 

The spring goal of the college club 
officers is to get all girls interested in 
home economics in the three colleges 
and the five junior colleges in the state 
enrolled in the Utah Home Economics 
Association 

The Extension Service Leadership 
School held at Utah State Agricul 
tural College the first week in Novem 
ber was attended by 251 adult leaders 
Classes were held in foods, clothing 
furnishings Speakers 


stressed the home and its importance 


and home 


guests trom 
Saadet 
Fikret 


to democracy Four 
Turkey were enrolled: Dr 
Bellik Dr Naime Goksel 
Sillistire, Refika Dogan 
VIRGINIA. § In keeping with the 
theme “What's New?” of the 44th 
Annual Meeting of the Virginia Home 
Economics Association on March 17 
18, and 19 at the Hotel Roanoke in 
Roanoke, one of the key spe akers 
Catherine T. Dennis president of the 
AHEA 
What's New in the American Home 
Economics James M 
Hundley, MD, chief of the Laboratory 
of Biochemistry and Nutrition of the 
National Institutes of Health, Be 
thesda, Marviand, is scheduled to dis 
cuss “What's New in Nutrition or 
Food in an Emergency Situation”: and 
Will A. Foster, vice-president of The 


Borden Cheese ( ompany, a division of 


is scheduled to speak on 


Association” 


The Borden Company, is scheduled t 
speak on “New Horizons in Ameri 
can Business.” 

WISCONSIN. Two recent circu- 
lars, “What Property and Liability In 
surance Do You Need” by 
Young and “Getting Ready for the 
Future Years” by Violet Hunt, have 


Louise 


been issued by the Wisconsin Exten 
sion Service 

Let's Look Ahead wil! be the 
theme of the Open House to be held 
in the division of home economics at 
the Stout Institute on April | 

Tarn Back the Clock was a style 
revue presented by the Home Eco 
nomics Club of Stout Institute for the 
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benefit of the Club's scholarship fund. 
Club members assembled and mod- 
eled costumes of the past century as 
well as of the present time. 

Mrs. May Reynolds of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been elected 
to membership in the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Beatrice Donaldson, 
also of the University staff, is chair- 
man of the Association's food admin- 


and 


istration section. 

Alice Wood, who did her under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin and is now studying for her 
doctorate at Columbia University, was 
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versity gave special help with the 
teaching of management through meal 
preparation, equipment, and depart- 
ment arrangement. Homemaking 
classes are sorting department equip- 
ment and discarding the unusable; 
food utensils are being arranged for 
“first use” in unit kitchen work areas; 
deep shelves and drawers are being 
reworked; general department storage 
is being rearranged; and sewing units 
of table, machines, and pressing board 
are being set up. Other effort- and 





the recipient of the American Dietetic 
Association's Lydia J. Roberts essay 
award for 1954. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth is at the 
University of Wisconsin for the 
second semester as Kemper Knapp 
lecturer. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones is the 
author of an article on home eco- 
nomics in its beginning at Kansas 


State College in the Kansas State 





Alumni Magazine. Mrs. Jones, who is 
now living in Madison and is 96 years 
old, 


economics at Kansas State College 


was the first teacher of home 
She was state leader of home eco- 
nomics extension at the- University of 
Wisconsin for many years before her 
retirement 

Frances Zuill of the 
of Wisconsin was the speaker at the 
Marathon County Extension Day Pro 
She desc ribed her 
last summer's trip to Europe and her 


University 


gram in Wausau 


impressions of home and family life 
in the countries she visited 

Stasia Lonergan, home agent in 
Columbia County, is president-elect 
for 1954-55 of the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association 

Dorothy Hussemann of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin spoke on types of 
food poisoning at the Environmental 
Sanitation Food and Food Processing 
Engineering Institute in November 

WYOMING. The 1954 
meeting of the Wyoming Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Cheyenne on 
October 8 featured an illustrated talk 
Beth 
Bailey McLean and films and discus 
Annette 
The 1955 annual meeting 


annual 


on new trends in meats by 
sions on home lighting by 
Edwards 
is scheduled in Casper on April | 
and 2 

Wyoming homemaking teachers | 
are management conscious since | 
the August 1954 State Conference. 
when Hazel Price of Ohio State Uni- 
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time-saving procedures are being 
practiced. Pupils are checking each 
other's management practices. 

Elizabeth Roniger of Indiana was 
named Wyoming home demonstration 
leader in November. She succeeds 
Mae Baird, who resigned to be state 
leader in Kansas. 

Edythe Cooper of Oklahoma be- 
came home demonstration agent in 
Big Horn County in October, and 
Edith G. Anderson of Cody is agent 
in Hot Springs County. 


So glamourous in any of the 15 glitter-colors of 


NEW METALLIC “KNIT-CRO-SHEEN” 


What smart accessories you can have 
when you crochet! It's fun to do and 
lots easier than you think. And you'll 
get so many compliments on the 
things you make, like these gay match- 
mates for summer, bead-trimmed and 
a-sparkle with gold or silver. What's 


more, that sunshine sparkle will Last, be- 
cause this pair is made of J. & P. Coats’ 
Metallic “Kait-Cro-Sheen.” It's the 
new lustrous mercerized cotton with a 
shining metallic strand that's both 
hand-washable and tarnish-proof. At 
your favorite art needlework counter 


DIRECTIONS for this Cloche and Mail Bag are included 


in the new Coats & Clark crocher book 
Bags, 


Hats and 
No. 310.* It's a collection of smart new 


accessories for Spring and Summer. Only 10¢. At your 
favorite art needlework counter, or send 10¢ to 


The Educational Bureau, Dept. JHE-255, 
430 Park Ave., New York 22 


Coats & Clark Inc., 


ons ava: /ab/e sde the mt mental United Stor 


COATS & CLARK'S @ii® THREADS 
CROWN ZIPPERS 


The three famous names in sewing 
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BEFORE 2 
e Planning DURING 


7 f e Step-by-step 


outline 
© Food displays 


¢ Personal appearance 





AFTER 


‘@ Discussion pointers 
¢ How'd | do? 


e Future subjects 


The booklet you’ve been looking for 


a mow yours {rrthe auhing | 


Kellogg’s colorful free new booklet, “(How to Give a Food 











Demonstration,” is packed with pointers on how to do just + 
that. This handy 20-pager is full of illustrated recipes plus 


‘ - : 0 é =acn. 0 fery- 
1 complete demonstration plan for each. You'll find every Sten desctnen thant bn Gecenle 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 

tion, tray settings, personal appearance and conducting a RICE KRISPIES « PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 

40% BRAN FLAKES 
yourself after you've put on the demonstration. ALL-BRAN * KRUMBLES 
SHREDDED WHEAT « CORN SOYA 


So send today! Write Kellogg Company, Department of SUGAR POPS 


fl : ' . mre eae SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 
Home Economics Services, Battle Creek, Michigan. (Sorry, SUGAR SMACKS 


thing you need to know about planning, advance prepara- 


discussion. There’s even a “self analysis’’ section to test 








supply limits offer to single copy —teachers only. 
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CANNED FOOD 
TEACHING AIDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
TO TEACHERS 
WITHOUT COST 


WALL CHART, 24" x 37" 
in color; shows actual can 
sizes, approx net weight 



















and cup content of common 
cans and jars 










MENUS, recipes using 
canned foods; work sched 
ules. 8'2" x 11"; perforated 
fer loose-leaf notebooks; 4 


pages Please use 









the coupon below 





to order the complete kit 





ANSWERS common 


questions about canned 


















foods; meal planning data 
8," x ll perforated for 
notebooks xk pages 












A SERVICE OF THE 
HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NUTRITION information 


in handy form, folded to 
8's" x 11"; perforated for 
notebooks: nutritive values 


of average size servings. 


















1133 20TH STREET, N. W 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C 













a. HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
LABEL information, how NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


helps the canned foods 
a ety panes Seed ; 1133 20TH STREET. N. W., WASHINGTON 6. D. ¢ 


shopper how to use the 







label for intelligent buying 
Perforate | tor notebooks 





Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching 












4ids jor studer 







NAME 










SCHOO! COLLEGH 






SUCGCESTED HOME 
AND CLASS PRORB- ADDRESS 
LEMS — A single copy for 
the teacher with motiva 
thon suggestions 







crTy ZONE STATE 









PLASHES 


“Tasty Apple Treate—around 
the calendar” is a 20-page booklet 
to inspire home economics students 
and their teachers with new ideas in 
meal planning and preparation. It 
gives many suggestions and recipes 
for using canned apple sauce, apple 
slices, and apple juice in menus and 
includes factual information on buying 
apple products in the most suitable 
container size. Single copies are avail- 
able free from Flanley and Woodward, 
10) East 40th Street, New York 16 
New York 


Have you tried the new homoge- 
nized pie crust mix introduced by 
General Mills, Inc.? It comes shaped 
in sticks like %-pound sticks of butter 
You use one stick for a one-crust pie 
and both of the sticks in the package 
when making a two-crust pie. When 
rolling it out, you may handle the 
crust as much as you like without 
danger of making it less tender, be- 
cause of the homogenization, says 
General Mills 


Tea in ai sealed § aluminum- 
wrapped carton has been announced 
by Standard Brands, Inc., distributors 
of Tender Leaf brand tea. Reason for 


the new packaging is the need for 


maintaining freshness of tea. “It 
doesn't take a professional tea taster 
to tell the difference between tea 
which is foii-wrapped and tea which is 
not,” say the makers of this tea. 


Mrs. Sylvia Ritter, formerly of 
the nutrition staff at Cerber's Baby 
Foods in Fremont, Michigan, now is 
research home economist at the Oak- 
land (California) plant of the baby 
foods company. Her new work will 
center around product studies and 
development. 


“Perfect Fried Chicken” is the 
title of a new teaching unit on frying 
prepared for teachers by the Snow- 
drift people of the Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift Company. It includes a 28 
by 22-inch illustrated wall chart in 
color accompanying 11- by 84-inch 
lesson sheets punched for notebook 


insertion. The basic principles of 
both deep- and pan-frying are covered 
in simple step-by-step pictures. The 
wall chart and leaflets for class mem- 
bers—in the South, Southwest, and 
Pacific Coast areas—may be obtained 
by writing to the Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift Baronne 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Company, 210 


Dorothy Greey Van Bortel has 
been named home economics director 
She was 


recently assistant professor in the de 


of the Cereal Institute, Inc. 


partment of home management and 
child development at Michigan State 
College, where she also did resident 
teaching and experiment station re 
search. In 1949-50 Mrs. Van Bortel 
held the AHEA’s Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship at the University of 
Chicago 


Helen F. Jensen is the new direc 
tor of the consumer service depart 
ment of Western Beet Sugar Produc 
ers, Inc., succeeding Irene McCarthy 
Dugan, who resigned in September 
Miss Jensen had recently been serving 
advertising agencies in the San Fran 
West 
ern Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., has 


cisco Bay area as a consultant 


also announced that it has a new ad 
461 Market Street, San Fran 
cisco 5, California 


dress 


New features in the 1955 line of 
refrigerators introduced by the Kel 
Motors 


Corporation, provide more freezing 


vinator Division, American 
defrosting, and 


These 


three factors were shown to be the 


space, automat 


greater food storage space 


most important by a recent consumer 
survey, sav Kelvinator representatives 
Each refrigerator in each size group 
is one cubic foot larger in capacity 
than comparable 1954 models, and the 
frozen food capacity has been in 
creased by 25 per cent and up to 100 


per cent, they state 


Recipes developed to help you in 
crease the amount of nonfat milk nu 
trients in your meals and at the same 
time introduce new flavor treats will 
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be found in a new file-card-size color- 
ful booklet issued by the Pet Milk 
Company. General instructions for 
using the nonfat dry milk in your own 
favorite recipes are also given, and 
other tips for adding interesting 
touches are tucked into the narrow 
columns that frame the pages. To 
obtain the recipe booklet, write for 
“Pet Nonfat Dry Milk Recipes by 
Mary Lee Taylor” to the Pet Milk 
1448-B Arcade Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Company, 


“How to Sew Synthetics.” a new 
pamphlet by the Singer Sewing Ma 
chine Company is just off the press 
Three simple rules for adjusting the 
machine for fabrics containing man 
made fibers are given, as well as in 


, 


structions on the selection of th 
proper thread and needle for the dif 
ferent fabrics. The four-page pam 
phlet, punched for insertion in note 
books, contains a section on pressing 
ind a “brief dictionary on man-mad« 
fibers.” Request the pamphlet in 
quantity if desired, by title from Miss 
Ross, Educational 

Singer Machine 
Company, 149 Broadway, New York 


6. New York 


Marian Assistant 


Director, Sewing 


Scientific background informa- 
tion to aid teachers in presenting hy 
giene and health units will be found 
“How Times Have 


Changed,” available from Tampax In 


in a manual, 


corporated. This company also pro 
vides a less technical booklet to be 
It is called “It's Na 


obtain the 


given students 
tural—It’s Normal To 
number of copies needed for a teach 
ing unit, write to Tampax Incerpo 
161 East Forty-second Street 
aie 


rated 


New York 17 


A new upholstery material and 
i new adhesive bac ked plastic floor 
tile have been announced by the pub 
lic relations department of the United 
Name of 


upholstery 1s 


States Rubber Company 
the new vinyl-fabric 
Breathable Naugahyde 
ready being used in automobiles and 
some furniture pieces. The tile, de 
signed for do-it-yourself home owners 


und it is al 


is made in a variety of colors and styles 
from Marvinol vinyl plastic Its re 
verse side is coated with a sticky 
tacky adhesive protected with a thin 
plastic film. The film, which permits 
the tiles to be stacked 
away when the tile is laid 


1s stripped 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


46th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


June 28-July 1, 1955 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early to the AHEA Housing Bureau, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. Plan to share a room if possible. Single 


rooms are very scarce. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
1750 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session 
Specify name of group 


(HEIB or EXTENSION) 





Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


|. Preferred Hotels: 








First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to § per roorn. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to § per room 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 
3. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 
4. Date of Departure Approximate hour 
5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed: 
6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME a (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 
expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER) 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN MINNEAPOLIS SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN 


ANDREWS Hennepin at 4th St. $ 4.00-10.00 $ 5.75-15.00 $ 7.00-15.00 

ANTHONY 806 Hennepin Ave. . 4.75 4.75—- 6.50 6.50— 7.50 

CAMFIELD 86 South Sth St. . 5.00 4.50- 6.00 6.00— 8.00 

CONTINENTAL 68 South 12th St. . 5.00 6.00 

CURTIS 10th & 4th Ave. So. . 6.50— 8.00 8.50—-11.00 $10.00—20.00 
DYCKMAN 27 South 6th St. s . 7.50-10.50 8.50-12 50 

FRANCIS DRAKE 10th & Sth Ave. So. . 7.00—10.00 8.50-10.50 

HAMPSHIRE ARMS Oth & 4th Ave. So. 3. : 5.50— 6.00 6.50— 7.50 

HARMON 22 South 10th St. 3. 4.50 6.00 

HASTINGS 32 North 12th St. . . 6.00— 7.00 8.00 

LEAMINGTON 10th St. & Srd Ave. So 8.00-14.00 9.50-16.00 12.00—30.00 
MINNESOTAN 125 Washington Ave. So 5.5 6.25- 7.00 7.00- 8.00 

NICOLLET Nicollet & Washington 8.50-14.00 9.00-14.50 20.00—45.00 
NORDIC 903 South Srd Ave. 5.00— 6.00 7.00 

NORMANDY 405 South 8th St. 7.50- 8.00 9.00—10.00 

PLAZA Hennepin-Kenwood Pkwy 5.00— 8.00 6.00— 8.50 

RADISSON 45 South 7th St. 8.50-11.00 11.00-16.00 

SHERIDAN 1112 Marquette Ave 6.00— 7.00 8.00 

VENDOME 17 South 4th St. ‘ 450— 5.50 5.50—- 6.00 








This outstanding treatment of food preparation will DETAILS OF CHARTS 





be available in March—in a new revised edition 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 


by Osee Hughes (Three cuts trom one leg) 
—Poosr Bro. / ——- Stew Bro:se - 



















Introductory Foods provides a clear treatment of the basic principles of food 


preparation and preservation. It provides basic information about composition 
and properties of foods; methods of using and preparing food to yield the best 
quality; nutritive value of raw foods and retention of nutrients during preparation 


and proc essing of foods; food service: and the use of foods in meal planning. 
eBi2S 0, 





Arm 
Veo! foost 


The book includes many illustrations which serve effectively as visual aids to 
——— "eos o B-0.5:¢ —_——— 





understanding and teaching. 









The revised edition contains a up-to-date discussion of federal grades 
wealth of new material based on of meat and of packaged meats 

. . . See ~ 
recent findings of dietitians and  ¢ Pytensive revision of the material on Holt Hom Molt Hom 
Burr Eno Snona tng 


food experts. This includes such starch and starch cookery based on the ———— gone or simmer 


new features as: past decade of research 


Biode Steak Biode Pot Roast 



















© Up-to-date information on the subject ©@ New material on the production and 
of chemical additives to foods processing of coffee for the market, and 


® Information on seasoning foods to im- powdered and frozen coffee concentrates 


prove palatability ® Added information on canning in the 
© New tables and discussion of the vita- pressure saucepan, and new tables of 
min values of fruits and new citrus prod- procedures for home freezing 







ucts ® Definition of terms expanded and time 
© A new section on the flavor of meats tables added for the processing of can porhtow Pot -Roast . Filles 
based on recent research as well as an cooked fruits, vegetables and meats eroise 















PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


Revised Edition 
by Mabe! D Erwin 


TEXTILES 


by Norma R. Hollen and 


HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS 


Third Edition 














by Madalyn Avery Jone Saddler 
Here is a combined text and lab 
Here the fundamentals of physics ee manual which presents the basic prin- 
are presented in a manner which Utilizing a consumer epyrcems -" ciples of fitting and pattern designing 
shows their close relationship to prob- the greatest practical value, this text with special emphasis on the funda 
lems of the home in such fields as presents textiles in a logical manner mental design techniques in flat pat 
from fiber to finished fabric tern making. Not only does the book 






household equipment, foods, dietetics 


and textiles. In this third edition all 


thoroughly cover the methods of pat 





Ninety-seven line drawings show the 





tern manipulation, but it also helps 








the problems are new, and all the student what to look for in examining the student develop skill in the use of 
material is up-to-date with new mate- fabric swatches, and one hundred and the basic design principles of propor 
rial on refrigeration and electrical three photographs lend a clearer un tion, harmony, rhythm, and balance 





derstanding to the text. as well as skill in the proper handling 









sound equipment. of necessary tools. 











Ready Spring 1955 Ready pring 1955 1954 178 pages $5.00 
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“New Kelvinator Electric Range Makes 
Oven-Cleaning Easy with 
DISPOSABLE Aluminum Oven Linings.” 
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by JOAN ADAMS 
Kelvinator Institute 
for Better Living 
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Crcaning a range oven is 
a time-consuming chore, 
whether in the classroom or in the home. 
But now Kelvinator has solved the oven- 
cleaning problem for good—with a new 
electric range that has disposable aluminum 
oven linings. You simply remove dirty lin- 
ings—throw them away—put in shining 
new linings in a jiffy. 
“These new disposable oven linings, plus 
a completely removable oven bottom, re- 
movable drip pans and self-cleaning rod- 
type heating elements, make this Kelvinator 
the easiest-to-clean range ever designed. 
‘“*Everything about the new 1955 
Kelvinator is new . . . engineered for easier, 
better, faster, cleaner cooking. Dual Picto- 
Heat Switches and Automatic Controls are 
new and different. Ask your local Kelvinator 
dealer to give you and your class a demon- 
stration. And ask him about our special 
School Appliance Installation Plan.” 
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So beautiful. And so easy to keep that way. New disposable aluminum oven linings 
end new removable oven bottom let you clean the oven in a matter of minutes. 


New 
Instant 
Heat! 


2 in | “Rocket surface 


units offer 5 heat settings 
for small size pans . . . 5 
separate heat settings for 
larger pots and pans. Cur- 
rent is used only one minute out of five for average cook- 
ing — and cooking heat is automatically maintained. 
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JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR 2 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please forward— 


And—your classes can broil while they bake () Full information on Ketvinator’s School Appliance Installation 


Plan 
(Available only in Continental U. S. A.) 


This same new Kelvinator Electric Range also brings you 
@ Bonus Broiler for aouble-oven convenience at a single- 
oven price. Just take the upper heating element from oven Teacher 
and plug it in the left hand compartment. Presto! A Bonus 

Broiler. It's an extra you get with Kelvinator. 


(_) Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1955 Electric Range Line 
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